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and wattle cottages on the estate of the 
leading figure of the town, a man named 
Kanivetsky. This lay outside the town in a 


W: moved and settled in one of the clay 
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working-class suburb called Dubinka. Kani- 
vetsky rented these hovels to workers and 
various impoverished souls at three rubles a 
month. A dilapidated fence divided them 
from the stone mansions, the vineyard and a 
neglected orchard. 

In a shabby owut-building, screened by a 
thick growth of honey locust, ash and horn- 
beam, lived a very fat and flabby young 
engineer named Sosnovsky with his proud, 
tall, beautiful wife, Alexandra Vasilyevna, 
and their son Kolya, a pale-faced, skinny 
little fellow. Morning and evening Alexandra 
Vasilyevna played the piano. That was 
usually after having a noisy row with her hus- 
band. She played beautifully. 

. Beyond the vineyard, in another stone house 
that faced a grass-grown lane, lived a decrepit 
old lady—Kanivetsky’s mother—an imposing 
personage with a fierce little grey moustache 
who always wore a black lace head-dress. She 
spent all her days in an armchair, spoke in’ 
an authoritative bass and chain-smoked 
cigarettes which she rolled herself. Her 
daughter, Nadezhda Nikolayevna, was Sos-. 
novsky’s mother; grey-haired, plump and: 
merry, with mischievous, youthful eyes, she 
was. always fussing noisily over a wholé 
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brood of cats, though she never parted with 
a slim, yellow-backed book. Clad in a long 
tussore talma she ran about the vineyard 
calling to her cats in a tender voice. She 
would sit beside her mother on an old creak- 
ing chaise-longue, her arms full of the crea- 
tures. Then the two women would start 
reminiscing about some very far-away days 
in Bessarabia and croon foreign songs in 
cracked voices. 

Meanwhile, the yard, with its well-trodden 
grass, thorn-apple and liquorice, its old log- 
framed well in the middle and the white 
acacias near the tumble-down fence, went 
about its bustling life. The yard gates opened 
on to a wide, dirty square. In bad weather 
no one could slosh through let alone walk 
across that square; and many hot days had 
to pass before the muddy morass dried up. 
Its puddles reflected the bricky bulk of the 
steam mill and the macaroni factory, which 
belonged to a merchant named Bobrov. Right 
across the square was a high railway em- 
bankment with brightly striped turnpikes 
as long as well sweeps. In front of the 
embankment and beyond it to the left, stood 
two. Cossack kurens* with watch-towers 

* Kuren—a Cossack term for a house. 
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thatched with reed. Within the enclosures, 
before the white-washed walls of the long 
barracks, Cossacks wearing Circassian cloaks 
and caps used to stroll lazily or busy 
themselves with their horses: sometimes 
whole squads of them would set off some- 
where. In the evening at sundown a bugle 
would play a beautifully sad call. And later the 
Cossacks would sing Ukrainian songs late 
into the night. The strains of a brass band, 
now loud, now barely audible, would be 
waited from the town park. 

On either side of the gate stood a clay and 
wattle out-house, each of two rooms. One of 
these buildings was occupied by a brisk old 
fellow named Barabash who had a red face 
and a bristly white beard and the usual little 
smile of a pushful crook. His two daughters 
—Lisa and Klava—both young and pretty 
though rather mannered worked for a certain 
Madame Sophie who ran a dressmaking 
establishment in the town. In our half of the 
yard rumour had it that Barabash did well 
out of his daughters and brought them visi- 
tors at night. 

The other out-house was occupied by a 
cobbler named Filat, a bent, shaggy man 
with the face of a drunkard, who never took 
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off his dirty apron. A hoarse wail was always 
to be heard coming out his house: this was 
Filat either singing or quarrelling with his 
wife Fyokla, a scraggy woman with angry 
pop-eyes. Fyokla used to yell at her husband 
and at her two constantly howling children 
too, and made herself exceedingly unpopular. 
The cobbler and his wife put up two workers, 
Klim and Osinin, from the same mill where 
my father was employed. 

Opposite us in our little yard stood a hovel 
like our own. Here lived the widow Darya 
with a little girl of my own age and a boy 
of fiiteen called Pashka who worked as an 
apprentice to Filat. Widow Darya took in 
washing and also went out laundering in 
other people’s homes. She would sometimes 
come home from work drunk. When she 
laundered at home she was always shouting 
in an angry, desperate tone: 

“Nyurka, you bitch! Where’s the water, 
you fittle rascal? Get a move on and bring 
me some from the well. Pll drown you in the 
first bucketful!” 

Nyurka, the little imp, took her revenge in 
an ingenious way: she would shove rags or 
bast mats into the wash-tub and would then 
run off a safe distance and show her sharp 
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little teeth in a grin. Her mother would dash 
after her, skirt tucked up, grab a stick or 
a lump of brick as she ran and growl in 
rage: 

“1711 kill you, you see if I don’t, curse you.” 

Nyurka would jump nimbly out of the way 
and screech: 

“Pashka, just look how mad Mother is!” 

Then suddenly she would let out a cry of 
alarm: 

‘“Mum, whose washing’s been pinched over 
there?” 

Darya would stop in her tracks as if she 
had been shot and ask in a concerned voice: 

“Where? In the orchard or near the 
house?” — 

And she would swing round to the gate 
in the fence. 

Pashka came home filthy every evening, 
his hands blue, his face grim and scowling. 
In his deep voice he would rap out an order 
like a grown-up: 

“Warm up the soup, Mum.” 

Then he would walk across to a tin wash- 
stand nailed to a post in the fence. 

‘Bring me my soap and towel, Nyurka.” 

Lifting the hem of her little shift with her 
fingers Nytirka would break into a swaying 
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dance. With a broad grin on her face she 
would sing in time to her movements: 


Tear not my aching heart, 
Thowll not know whom TI love. 
Many my arms have held, 

But one I'll ne’er forget. 


It did not become Pashka the skilled work- 
man to pay any heed to her: he would go on 
splashing and spluttering at the wash-stand. 

Occasionally an open carriage would draw 
up outside the house at the back and from it 
would descend a stout middle-aged man with 
an imposing air and bloated eyes, dressed in 
an oddly long coat and a shiny top hat. This 
was Nikolai Nikolayevich Kanivetsky. He 
lived in town, in a house of his own. He was 
the only person in the whole town to wear 
a top hat and a coat of that cut and this gave 
him a foreign look. Everybody thought this 
haughty, unapproachable gentleman looked 
rather odd as he walked along the street with 
his gold-banded walking-stick and his thick 
cigar. 

Our cottage adjoined the wall of a long 
stone building the central part of which was 
hidden from us by the neglected orchard on 
the ofer side of the broken-down fence. One 
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room in the side of the house that jutted into 
our yard was let to a worker named Osip 
Sunepin, a sturdily built, short-legged fellow 
whose tow head looked quite grey from a 
distance and whose eyes too were a dull 
white. Surepin considered himself handsome 
and was always running a comb through his 
hair and his fluffy beard. His wife, Mashen- 
ka, a snub-nosed, rosy-cheeked, flirtatious 
woman, spoke with a burr and walked 
with a mincing gait, playing the pam- 
pered little girl. They provided bed and board 
to a tall, lean, thoughtiul-looking young man 
whom everyone called Stepan Ivanych. Osip 
and Stepan Ivanych both worked at Pala- 
sov’s big mill where my father worked. Fa- 
ther and Osip used to come home smothered 
in flour dust and Stepan Ivanych filthy from 
stinking mineral oil. People they passed on 
the road would draw aside to avoid being 
soiled and Osip would joke in a complacent, 
unsmiling way: 

‘Just look how they respect us! Making 
way for us like that.” 

He blew air through his teeth in a whistle. 
He advised others to do this too for he was 
certain that he had invented the right way to 
keep one’s teeth clean. Beside the thick-set, 
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homespun-looking Osip, Stepan Ivanych 
looked quite stately and his leanness and his 
youthful blond beard lent his face a hand- 
some look, not that of a workman. When he 
wore a hat and a short jacket he even looked 
more like a student. I very much liked his 
eyes: they were brown with gold sparks in 
them; they were always hot, piercing, alert. 
Though taciturn he would smile and answer 
readily in his soft bass voice if you asked 
him a question. To Mashenka, who in her 
flirtatious manner paid a good deal of atten- 
tion to him over dinner, he was polite: he 
would thank her and seem to be a bit embar- 
rassed when he took the plate of borsch from 
her hands and blush guiltily when she brought 
him his laundry. 

Stepan Ivanych and Mashenka addressed 
each other in the formal second person plu- 
ral. This display of good manners set them 
both apart from the rest of us: people treated 
them as though they were children. Mashen- 
ka had previously been in domestic employ- 
ment and Osip was proud of her. 

“She lived with the gentry. She’s used to 
good manners. Of course, she likes to have 
a little of the light human touch in the hellish 
life we lead here... .” 
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Osip had his own way of speaking, differ- 
ent from workers’ speech. He did not swear 
or drink, he did not mix with the other men on 
the break-rolls at the mill—common loaders, 
foul-mouthed drunkards—but made friends 
with my father who worked in the deafening 
din of the screen-house. 

In the right-hand corner of the Surepins’ 
room where there was an empty icon-shelf 
stood a table, under which was a heap of 
various plaster shapes and other objects. 
This was Stepan Ivanych’s laboratory. It was 
here that he sat after work busy with his 
drawings and his clay, mixing plaster of 
Paris in water, pouring it into moulds and 
then melting lead in a crucible which he 
heated over three spirit burners, Osip would 
put on an apron and work beside him. 
Though they made a secret of their work 
everyone knew that Stepan Ivanych was 
inventing some sort of “flying-machine” and 
that he spent his wages every month on 
books, thick paper, lead, plaster of Paris, 
copper and all sorts of gadgets. 

Two twelve-hour shifts were worked ai 
the mill—from six to six. When Stepan Iva- 
nych was on night shift, he would come home 
with Osip in the morning tired out, thinner 
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than ever and speechless as though he were 
ill. He did not take any breakfast, not even 
a glass of tea; he would wash, and then lie 
down at once. Mashenka would still be in 
bed and she would chatter in a sleepy voice 
like a capricious girl. Os'p would take 
a basket and, without changing, go off to the 
shop for bread, meat and tomatoes for break- 
fast and dinner. While he was out Mashenka 
would get up, go out into the yard to wash— 
complaining in a crochety voice as she did 
so—and then warm up the samovar. Darya 
would shout at Nyurka, rattle the buckets 
and the wash-tub and swear—not at anyone 
in particular, just for herself. Nyurka, her hair 
uncombed, would squat in front of the roughly 
laid brick hearth, and sing: 


My camp-fire glows in the mist... 


“Nyurka, you little rat, don’t nag me with 
your yelling.” 

“But you’re yelling yoursell,” Nyurka re- 
plied calmly, shrugging her bare little 
shoulders. “I’m singing but you're barking. 
Singing’s nicer than barking, you know.” 

“Oh, you'll tear my heart with your nag- 
ging, you rat.” 
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“But you’re tearing it yourself. You can't 
live without doing that. You’d better look 
out or you'll wake up the young mistress 
and then you'll be in for trouble. Look, people 
have come back from the night shift. Stepan 
Ivanych has gone to bed and Mashenka'll 
raise hell again. Come on, let’s sing together 
so you can drive your troubles away.” 

And she sang in a thin little voice: 


Separation, ah, separation 
In an alien land 


“Tell me this, you little rat,’ said Darya 
anxiously. “What am I going to do with you? 
You're wearing me out.” 

“You've worn me out long ago, Mum, but 
I put up with it. And if it’s too much for me, 
I'll go and work as a nurse-maid. Or, better 
still, PIl get a job at the hat shop. Then I'll 
have some fine clothes to wear.” 

This sobered Darya at once and, tidying 
her yellow hair with a soapy hand, she dashed 
Nywrka’s pleasant drea:ns with a few practical 
words: 

“Girls who work for those madames are 
all the same price—half a ruble. They’re only 
fit for the rag-and-bones market. We've got 
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two of that sort in our yard as it is—Lisa 
and Klava. Painted all over, the pair of 
them. An awful sight. Staggering home 
drunk at night, or going to those drinking 
parties Barabash puts on for visitors. And 
next morning there they are painting their 
laces again and on the hop and singing 
songs.” 

“Why should you .worry about them?’ 
Nyurka checked her. ‘The other day they 
brought cakes home and had a grand time 
at night, too. They danced to lovely music. 
And new partners every time....” 

Blowing the dirty sweat from her lips and 
nose, Darya looked at Nyurka angrily. 

“D’you mean to say you'd like to be their 
sort?” 

“Oh, they’re real fine ladies! It makes my 
knees shake and my heart sing out just to 
see them.” 

Darya tnexpectedly grabbed the soapy 
linen and aimed a swipe at Nyurka. Dumb- 
founded, Nyurka started but held her ground 
and stood there soaking and smeared with 
lather. 

“So you'd like to be a fine lady too, would 
you? Them’s the sort you envy, is it, you 
wretch? Is that what I brought you into this 
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world for? Nursed you and took care of you 
for?” 

Nyurka buried her face in both hands, 
stooped, and suddenly uttered a piercing 
shriek: 

‘“Pashka! Come here, quick. Mother’s gone 
off her head again.” 

Mashenka flew out of her room, her face dis- 
torted with pain, and echoed the shrill cry. 

“Oh Lord, what’s going on now? You 
don’t give us a minute’s peace. You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself, Darya. Call yourself 
a mother and torturing your girl like that! 
Why, she’s only a kid! You’ve seen enough 
of life to know better.” 

“Get out of my way or I’ll give you a slap 
with this too.” 

The shrieks of the two women brought 
Dunya the maid from the Kanivetsky’s side 
of the house. Dressed in a white apron and 
a cambric head-dress she stood, her bright 
blue eyes bulging as if in alarm, and slapped 
her thighs with her plump hands and 
then dissolved into shrill laughter in afect- 
ed surprise. 

Just then the high-pitched call of the 
thread-vendor came from behind the shed 
on the space where our yard was broadest: 
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“Needles and thread, kerchieves and _ rib- 
bons! Girls, buy my cambric and cottons, my 
prints and lace.” | 

The voice rang with that harrowing note 
of despair women use when they mourn their 
dead. Darya and Mashenka at once forgot 
all about their squabble and ran towards the 
thread-vendor. Dunya ran headlong after 
them. 

The girl escorted by Nyurka bent low 
under the weight of a bale of cloth and 
haberdashery. The strain had brought the 
blood to her face, and swollen blue veins 
stood out on her neck and forehead. Sweat 
bathed her face and dripped heavily from 
her nose and chin. Far away down the street 
other voices rang out: 

“Co-0-0-oals! Co-0-0-oals! Co-o-0-oals!” 

“Hot buns! Hot buns!’ 

Somewhere behind the shed a hurdy-gurdy 
was being played. The sun shone pleasantly 
hot, and warm waves of garden scents wait- 
ed from the orchard. The thread-vendor let 
the heavy canvas bale drop off her back and 
it bounced with a dull thud on the grass. 
Panting with exhaustion, her face haggard 
and weary, the girl unwrapped the bale, sat 
down beside it and breathed hotly for a time, 
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looking about her vacantly. It always amazed 
me that this yotng, short girl could 
carry this enormously heavy bale on _ her 
shoulders all day. She would shove her arm 
under if up to the shoulder and without any 
outside help heave it on to her back. Many 
of these thread-vendors wandered about the 
town and the suburbs. Always bent under 
their burden, they walked the streets and 
lanes of Dubinka from early morn to late at 
night day in, day out covering probably at 
least thirty versts at a time. They all worked 
for a boss who paid them a few miserable 
coins out of his profits. 

Dubinka stretched a long way to the east 
along the railway station zone, and was 
separated from the town by a putrid little 
river called the Karasun which rose in a 
large marsh thick with reeds and sedge. A 
spinney of oak trees lay between Dubinka 
and the station. In the other direction it 
stretched along the high steep bank of the 
Kuban and went for a long way, right up to 
the yellow building of the town prison which 
was always veiled in haze and turned on the 
town its sinister-looking high walls with 
their many black iron-barred windows. When 
I ran across the dusty waste at the top ofl 
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the high steep bank I used to think of the 
people suffering behind those dark bars and 
perhaps looking at me with envy and long- 
ing. And I recalled Grisha the cooper, and 
Oksana, and the consumptive Trisha, and 
Praskovia who, maybe, had also been seized 
by the police, all those dear friends who had 
left a lifelong impression on me as fighters 
for truth and freedom. 

Far below, washing under the clay bank 
to form gullies and landslips, ran the vio- 
lent, turbid Kuban, broad and full, its surface 
broken by whirlpools and patches of dirty 
scum like scales—a wild, angry river. It 
came rushing past the prison, took a sharp 
bend towards Dubinka, and ran dancing and 
foaming near the banks, bearing along with 
it a mass of earth torn from the banks. 
Across the river stretched a spacious green 
meadow dotted with gleaming patches of 
marsh and with the curly tops of thick wil- 
lows and alders and impenetrable groves 
of shrubs. That meadow was the breeding 
place of the mosquitoes that attacked Dubinka 
and the town in clouds. But people had 
erown accustomed to that misfortune as they 
had to all sorts of misery: to poverty and 
hunger, to a life of drudgery and unemploy- 
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ment and sickness. They had grown accus- 
tomed to the malaria from whose ravages 
no family was free. At that time I happened 
to read a boring foreign poem and |] was 
struck by the strange phrase: “The Indians 
are proud of their scalps.” One could apply 
to the inhabitants of our town the terrible 
words: “The people of the Kuban are proud 
of their mosquitoes and their fevers.” The 
malaria that tose from the bitter, putrid 
marshes of the Kuban valley was _ particu- 
larly deadly: it was known as “Asiatic fever” 
or the “hopping-fever.” Its attacks came on 
every other day at a certain time and gave 
the victim shivering fits after which he 
would collapse in agony, lose consciousness 
and later start burning with an unbearably 
high temperature. 

In front of the Cossack kuren a pontoon 
bridge ‘had been flung across the Kuban. 
This too belonged to the merchant Bobrov. 
From the bridge a high earth dike ran across 
the marsh, and lost itself in a distant spin- 
ney of young trees. Along the top of the dike 
ran a regular, firmly planted line of iron 
telegraph pylons with white insulators on 
metal cross bars. This line of pylons was 
known as the “Anglo-Indian telegraph.” 
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People said that it ran from England all the 
way across Russia and then on through the 
Caucasian range, through Persia to India. 
At sunset on clear evenings the misty Cau- 
casian Mountains could be seen far away on 
the horizon, looking just as though they had 
been cut out of lilac-coloured paper. I loved 
to gaze at the orange-hued twin peaks of 
Elbrus shimmering transparently in the blue 
sky like a mysterious scene in a fairy-tale. I 
imagined Lermontov’s rebellious Demon with 
his flery eyes and his huge wings, like a 
threatening storm; the magnificent Bela; the 
ireedom-loving Circassian Kazbich on his 
wild horse. And I found it strange and resent- 
ful to see Circassians from the Kuban auls 
walking on the streets of the town and in 
Dubinka clad in shabby beshmets, without 
daggers, mild and timid folk who looked 
somehow downtrodden and very meek, like 
beggars. Our people used to say of them 
that once upon a time the Cossacks had driv- 
en them off the fertile steppe and pushed 
them into the marshes, and that they were 
dying out because of fever and lack of land. 


Dubinka and the whole town were smoth- 
ered in gardens. Not one roof was to be seen 
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under the green cloud of the white acacias, 
silver poplars and fruit-trees. A little clump 
of old honey locusts grew in our yard. 
White acacias and dense-foliaged hornbeams 
closed in on our cottages and stood along 
the whole wall of the big stone house. We 
were shut off from the other, outer half of 
the weed-covered yard by a big old shed 
with a sagging balcony up fo which a steep 
Stairway ran. We used a small annex to 
that shed to store firewood in. There I made 
myself a bed up against the wall and a 
little one-legged table. I used to sleep there 
at nights alone, and in the daytime I made 
up poetry and wrote the Diary of a Little 
Boy in an exercise book with an oil-cloth cover. 
For some reason the poems turned out to be 
sad and full of longing although actually the 
first summer of our life in that town was for 
me full of joyful impressions, interesting 
encounters and childish freedom. Only one 
shadow hung over my days—constant vigi- 
lance and anxiety lest the police should sud- 
denly burst into our yard and arrest me as a 
fugitive and criminal. The police were looking 
for me: a bearded constable in a white tunic 
and an enormous cap with a huge number- 
plate on the peak had called to question the 
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old jadies of the house about me, but Na- 
dezhda Nikolayevna, who was a clever, 
understanding old lady, had sent her maid 
Dunya to us and Dunya, her merry eyes full 
of alarm, gabbled to Mother: 

“Hurry up and hide Fedya  some- 
where far out of the way-—in the cellar or in 
the attic, or let him crawl through the old 
lence into the next yard. Ma’am told the 
constable there’s no one like him here, and 
slipped him half a ruble.” 

Whenever this happened I would be driven 
under the raiters or settled in the lavatory, 
or I would squeeze under the floor-boards in 
Mashenka’s room. 

At first the old ladies took alarm; nimble 
Nadezhda Nikolayevna, the hem of her tus- 
sore talma waving, hurried over to our cot- 
tage and began to cluck: 

‘“Fedya! Nastya! What’s all this about? 
Why are the police looking for the lad? Is 
it possible, Fedya, that you could have com- 
mitted a crime?” 

She was no less worried than my mother. 
Mother and | hastened to tell her how the 
priest had picked on me to be a victim in 
the struggle against the atheists. 

“Why, Nadezhda Nikolayevna, he used to 
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stay at home and be afraid to go anywhere 
near the church, and as for saying any bad 
words, why, that he never did since the day 
he was born.” 

Nadezhda Nikolayevna waved her hands 
in indignation and clucked angrily: 

“It’s impossible. I’m sure Fedya isn’t ca- 
pable of doing anything bad. What horrible 
people! How disgusting life is! The priest 
and the police hounding a boy just be- 
cause he’s educated and has an enquiring 
mind! I'll inform my brother Nikolai Niko- 
layevich about it at once.... I'll beg him to 
intervene in this matter....” 

For a long time this kind, open-hearted 
old lady could not regain her composure: she 
kept jumping up from the stool, dashing 
about the room, waving her plump hands 
and choking with horror. As she ran she took 
me gently by the hands and looked into my 
face with blue eyes full of girlish astonish- 
ment. 

“No, no. A boy with a face like that 
couldn't do anything bad....” 

I had the impression that everything about 
her was smiling tenderly and anxiously— 
every wrinkle on her full, round face, every 
fold in her talma and her merry, sharp- 
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pointed, little nose, too. She did not dissem- 
ble, or act the impressionable old simpleton 
for our benefit: her sincere and heartfelt 
manner, her cheerful, overflowing enthusiasm 
and noisy excitability were part of her charac- 
ter. She was attached to my. mother and 
rushed in to see her several times a day. I 
was very fond of her: there was nothing of 
the grand lady about her, she behaved in a 
natural, easy, friendly way with everyone in 
our yard, and her compassionate curiosity 
about people struck me as touching and 
funny, like the way she fussed with her cats 
and kittens. The moment Darya began her 
shrill quarrels with Nyurka, Nadezhda Niko- 
layevna would dash to the scene with horror 
and indignation in her eyes, cackling as she 
ran: 

“Stop that, Darya. You horrible woman! 
Don’t you dare torment the girl. Heavens 
above, what an unhappy child!” | 

But when her son, Engineer Sosnovsky, 
had his nerve-rending rows with his wife, 
Nadezhda Nikolayevna did not show herself 
in his half of the house: she seemed to be 
hiding in her own wing on those occasions. 
Evidently the two of them did not get on 
very well: Nadezhda Nikolayevna was afraid 
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of her son’s proud, handsome wife, Alexan- 
dra Vasilyevna, and Alexandra Vasilyevna 
looked down on her mother-in-law. Her shape- 
ly body wrapped in a long, broad cloak, 
her hair elaborately dressed, her face dap- 
pled with patches of sunlight, Alexandra 
Vasilyevna would come out on to the veran- 
da, which was overgrown with wild vine, 
and sing in a crystal-clear voice: “Old hus- 
band, terrible husband....” I felt that she 
loathed her outrageously stout husband who 
choked in his own fat and lurched about heav- 
ily on his short, swollen legs. 

J used to linger for hours in Nadezhda 
Nikolayevna’s place and listen to her cooing. 
I was drawn there by the books which lay 
all over the place—on tables, book-stands, 
window-sills and even on the grass outside. 
I picked them up with a thrill and opened 
them at the title-page excitedly. For the first 
time in my life I learned the names of new 
and hitherto unfamiliar writers: Dostoyev- 
sky, Chekhov, Balzac, Grigorovich, Zola. It 
amused Nadezhda Nikolayevna to see me so 
excited and enraptured and she would shake 
with laughter as she watched me from the 
chaise-longue where she was cosily stretched. 
Her merry eyes sparkled and she followed 
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the expressions on my face with surprise and 
curiosity. 

“Heavens, what a-passion he has for ‘books! 
Just look at him, Mama. He’s simply glowing 
with happiness. Who would deny that true 
happiness lies in innocence?”’ 

But her mother, Minodora Andreyevna, 
whose wrinkled face was crowned with a 
bonnet and who held a box of tobacco on her 
knees, would grumble in a deep quavering 
voice: 

“He's still too young for thase books. Why, 
even grown-ups are upset by them. Those 
writers are full of hate and sadism. They can’t 
help writing about all sorts of nightmares 
and the seamy side of life. Life ought to be 
depicted as something beautiful and 
pleasant. Ugliness and cruelty should be 
concealed; people ought not to be made bitter 
and angry. Art should be joyful and attrac- 
tive.” 

A mischievous g:eam would play in Na- 
dezhda Nikolayevna’s eyes and I could see 
that she wanted to tease the old lady and 
play with me as a “‘thoughtiul child’—as she 
often described me to her silk-hatted brother 
Nikolai Nikolayevich Kanivetsky. By that 
time I had already managed to swallow Dos- 
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toyevsky’s The Insulted and Humiliated and 
had suffered and cried with the hapless charac- 
ters of that novel. I liked them, found some- 
thing in common between them and the fate of 
my mother, of grandmother Natalia, of Ok- 
sana and her dead sister. 

I read Grigorovich’s Anton the Miser and 
Chekhov’s Peasants. That gave me a dose ol 
the merciless truth, and for the first time I 
felt the cruel strength of living characters. | 
learned too that words in a book can be as 
terrible as lite itself. 

As she watched me Nadezhda Nikolayevna 
seemed to be hoping that I, a boy who had al- 
ready felt the stings of life, would revolt against 
the old lady. But far from doing that I felt 
something like gratitude to Minodora Andre- 
yevna: Was she not in her kindness trying to 
shield me from life’s various horrors and from 
literary bogies which might shock my young 
heart? In her words I detected an outspoken- 
ness that was new to me: an admission that 
people arranged their lives badly, that they 
found little joy in them, and that there was 
suffering, shame and oppression everywhere. 
I already knew that very well myself. I had 
seen how inhumanly people were punished for 
their attempts to defend themselves against 
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self-seekers and injustice and death from star- 
vation; I had seen how people were flogged, 
bound with ropes and flung into jail. In my 
time J had experienced persecution and the 
policeman’s whip and even now I was obliged 
to hide from the police to avoid being impris- 
oned. Here in the hovels of this yard people 
were crowded together who worked twelve 
hours a day and hardly earned enough to keep 
themselves from starving. I too would have 
been sent out into the world to work were my 
parents not afraid that the police would lay 
hold of me at my place of employment. And 
here was this doddering old lady who knew 
how hard was the life of the people and, more- 
over, pitied them, feeling that it was wrong to 
rub salt into the wounds of those who were 
in such pain anyway, wrong to instil in people 
who suffered want and grief the idea that such 
was their lot, that they were destined to carry 
a heavy cross of misery to the grave. It hurt 
me to see Nadezhda Nikolayevna making 
fun of her old mother’s kind-heartedness as 
she sat there rocking with silent laughter, 
with a glint of amusement playing in her 
young, knowing eyes. What was it that was 
amusing her: the lazy languor of the kittens 
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on her lap or the wisdom of the motionless 
old lady? 

“In short, Mama, what you mean is that one 
Shouldn’t talk of rape in a house where some- 
one has hanged himself. De Musset prays: 
‘I crave for oblivion not for forgiveness.’ Ler- 
montov too wanted to forget and sleep. And 
Pushkin, like you, considered that ‘lofty illu- 
sion is dearer to us than a multitude of hum- 
ble truths.’ But I find that even lofty illusion is 
perfidiously cruel. People don’t need lullabies, 
they need warnings, something to alarm them. 
Beware. Danger and destruction lurk every- 
where. Sweet sounds, prayers too, are the bar- 
riers people who live tranquil, satisfied lives 
put around themselves. But those who fight for 
their lives or even for a crust, and whose very 
nights are not for sleep—they’re not going to 
be frightened by any Dostoyevsky. What can 
be more frightening than life itself? The most 
terrible nightmares pale by comparison with 
it. Why, even a little boy like Fedya is perse- 
cuted by the police and threatened with being 
sent to a place for juvenile delinquents! He 
and his mother have been through things that 
you and I haven’t dreamed of. Just let him try 
to forget and fall asleep! He’d be picked up by 
the police straightaway and thrown into jail, 
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and then put in the company of thieves and 
murderers. And what kind of ordeals lie ahead 
of him in life?”’ 

Nadezhda Nikolayevna spoke in a beauti- 
ful, warbling voice as though she were read- 
ing poetry. I enjoyed listening to that play- 
ful, slightly shrill, little voice—the voice of a 
teller of fairy-tales—and the horrors of life 
she spoke about seemed to lose all their men- 
ace. She sprawled on her chaise-longue, rev- 
elling in her leisure, and her words were like 
the cats that swarmed and purred in her soft 
lap. ee ree 

“The boy shouldn’t know the foul things 
crown-tups do...” the old lady muttered 
sternly, exhaling a thick cloud of tobacco 
smoke through her mouth and nostrils. “Exam- 
ples are catching, and children ane imitative. 
The common folk have been brutalized enough 
as it is—they’ve lost all fear of the law, and 
of God too. Our quiet, suburban yard has been 
turned into a bazaar, a tavern, a doss-house.” 

Nadezhda Nikolayevna shook with laughter. 
The cats in her lap shook too. They seemed 
to be sharing their mistress’s amusement and 
to be laughing at the old lady’s mumbling. 

“But, Mother dear, it’s time you realized 
that times have changed. Now the common 
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folk are no longer tied down to one place: they 
move about all over the country, looking for 
a better life. We’ve squandered our estate, 
weve nobody left to work for us. All we've 
got now is this patch of land. Thank God, we 
live off the rents the workers pay us for the 
cottages. Peopie are iree now; their lives are 
hard and they get no pleasure from their work. 
It’s really silly 40 protect Fedya from the hor- 
rors of life: he goes through it all in his every- 
day existence. The amazing thing is that peo- 
ple are able to preserve their purity of heart 
and their noble aspirations in such an abyss of 
horror and foulness. Take Fedya, for example, 
he’s persecuted by the police, he has to hide 
in the cellar, in our ohd shed, or even in the 
lavatory. And yet he’s not petrified with fear.” 

I could not contain myself and broke in hot- 
ly: 
“The constable whipped me, kicked me and 
hit me with his fists and boots. They sei fire 
to the house where Mother and I lived and 
nailed down the windows so that we'd burn to 
death.” 

“(How terrible, what dreadful people!” mut- 
tered the old lady in disgust. 

“But those dreadful people are the defend- 
ers of the sacred law and the church,” said 
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Nadezhda Nikolayevna in an accusatery tone. 
“What could be more horrible than deliber- 
ately to victimize a child, to torture and de- 
stroy him only because he knows how to write 
and because he comes of a family of dissent- 
ers which the priest persecutes?” 

Suddenly she shouted at me in a challeng- 
ing voice, as if she wanted to show me off 
before the old lady: 

“You haven’t forgotten what liberté, ega- 
lité, fraternité mean, have you, Fedya?”’ 

I rattled off readily: 

“Freedom, equality, brotherhood.” 

She would prattle on unremittingly and tell 
me all sorts of anecdotes about the French Rev- 
olution, and the Decembrists’ revolt, and read 
Eugene Onegin, Demon and the poetry of Nek- 
rasov. I would sit beside her lost in rapture. 
She reminded me of the schoolteacher Yelena 
Grigoryevna, but I found her more interest- 
ing, more vivid and sincere. The schoolteacher 
had told us nothing about the revolution, but 
Nadezhda Nikolayevna talked about those 
days as if she had lived through them herselt, 
and gave me enthusiastic descriptions of how 
the sans-culottes took the Bastille, how they 
exulted, and the way they guillotined the aris- 
tocrats. She raved about how terrible and yet 
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so devoted to the people Robespierre and Ma- 
rat were, how kind and sensitive and compas- 
sionate they were to the poor, and she told me 
how they themselves perished in the welter of 
blood they shed. But nothing this unusual 
woman recited to me made so deep an impres- 
sion on me as Victor Hugo’s poem about the 
little Communard boy. I begged her to lend 
me the book of verse it appeared in and I read 
it every day in my little shed. Since that time 
the image of the French boy has remained in- 
delibly printed on my memory. But I could 
never approve of his foolish behaviour in re- 
turning under the fire of the soldiers. My spirit 
of revolt made me cry out: 

‘Run ‘back, you fool! You won't catch me 
going to the police, brother. You can bet on 
that.” 

IT wrew attached to Nadezhda Nikolayevna 
who was such an oddity with her cheerful, 
simple, and—despite her years—youthful 
manner. Not a day passed without my drop- 
ping in to see her, and to listen for hours on 
end to ‘the rise and fall of her voice. 1 was 
aware of the fact that the two ladies needed 
me. I served them by running errands for 
them to the shop, bringing water from the 
well, setting up the samovar, sweeping the 
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room. I was always hearing Nadezhda Niko- 
layevna’s shrill little voice: 

‘“Fedya! Come here, dear. I can’t manage 
this without you.” 

And I would hear Darya’s voice behind ‘me, 
obstinately mocking: 

‘Get along, get along. Go and serve them 
for nothing. See, the parasites, only too glad 
to find a fool to run errands for them! Soon 
they'll be asking you to wash them and rub 
their fat bodies for them....” 

She shouted shamelessly for all the yard to 
hear. But Nyurka boldly tried to reason with 
her: “What are you yapping about, you hussy? 
You're envious, that’s what’s wrong with you. 
Don’t worry I’m not going to do the washing 
up for them. Fedya’s used to village life with 
the dirt and the dung. They'll never make a 
fine gentleman like our Pashka out of him.” 
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The steam mill owned by Palasov the Greek 
was in those years the second largest in the 
town. The huge many-storeyed building of the 
Yerashov mill in the other part of the town 
and Palasov’s tall building, so smothered in 
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flour, were visible from far off; their slender 
chimneys rose higher than the brick fire-tower 
which was the pride of the town, being the tall- 
est in all Russia. Those chimneys constantly 
belched forth wreathing clouds of smoke; on 
still days a brown fog hung over the town. 
The Palasov mill stood imbedded in the dense 
greenery of the acacias on Yekaterininskaye 
Street in the neighbourhood of the station. It 
covered a considerable area. The dark cobble- 
stoned yard was lined with, the neat brick 
buildings of the corn-chandlers’ shops; the 
street itself was embellished by the fronts oi 
the owners’ houses, The mill gates nearly al- 
ways stood wide open and in and out of them 
tumbled sack-laden carts with iron-rimmed 
wheels. Here the air had a pleasant floury 
smell, and passers-by could feel the pavement 
throbbing underfoot and the air quivering with 
the muffled beat of machinery. 

When Father worked on day shift I used to 
bring him a hot dinner in a basket. I usually 
went.there with Mashenka. Mashenka treated 
me like an equal. Though she was fairly tall 
she looked quite a girl. She let her whole body 
play freely, chattered away on all sorts of non- 
sensical things, and was always looking about 
impatiently as if searching for something to 
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laugh at. Her tace kept crinkling, either against 
the dazzling light or in a smile, and when 
this happened her little round chin would jerk. 
Osip had made for her a container for a cou- 
ple of saucepans out of scraps of metal sheet- 
ing arranged criss-cross. He boasted that one 
day he would patent his invention. 

“Stepan Ivanych and | have a laboratory. 
One day we'll surprise all Russia,” he would 
Say. 

But Mashenka often made fun of him, say- 
ing: 

“Stepan Ivanych, God bless him, is a bach- 
elor. He’s all on his own. He’s capable of 
fixing up a laboratory in any odd corner. He's 
most considerate: why, he’s afraid of dropping 
a crumb on the floor. But Osip tosses all his 
rubbish about the room. You can’t take a step 
without falling over it. He fussed a whole 
month over this container, bathed in sweat all 
the time, and so bad-tempered that it was best 
to keep out of ‘his sight. And if a neighbour 
brings him a lock to fix he’s as proud as a 
peacock to think he’s got the reputation of a 
craftsman. He loves to plume himself and 
show off. But without Stepan Ivanych he’s as 
helpless as a new-born babe. He twists and 
twiddles that lock, mumbles something, hisses 
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through his teeth and doesn’t know where 
to start making a mess of it,” Mashenka 
would laugh at her own wit. 

“Then Stepan Ivanych takes that lock from 
him, tinkers with it a bit and slips it back in- 
to Osip’s hand, and all without saying a word. 
And up gets Osip, red as a poppy, and bristles 
in front of the neighbours talking about the 
world importance of the work he and Stepan 
Ivanych are engaged on and here are the 
neighbours interrupting with silly little jobs. 
Compared with Stepan Ivanych, Osip’s like a 
suckling pig beside a sunflower.” 

I laughed, and Mashenka joined in. 

“It just flew off my tongue, but it’s true,” 
she said merrily. “Though he’s a good-natured 
piglet I’m afraid he’ll burrow under the root of 
that sunflower or break it somehow. Osip is 
simplicity itself and he adores me and he 
looks to Stepan Ivanych for guidance. Only 
once was he jealous of him and wanted to 
raise his hand against me. But Stepan Ivanych 
got up, gripped him under the arm-pits, sat 
him on a stool, wagged his finger at him and 
said: “Don't insult your wife, Osip. You ought 
to be eternally grateful to her for all the bless- 
ings she brings you, so kiss her three times 
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straightaway.’ And QOsip kissed me and I 
slapped his face.” 

Again we laughed. 

Mother did not like Mashenka, and spoke 
sharply of her. She considered her false and 
two-faced, alleging that she had got used to 
putting on airs in front of the gentry and to 
speak and move affectedly. But Mashenka 
pretended not to notice Mother’s dislike of her 
and would call to her tenderly: 

‘Nastya dear, I’m so happy to see you.” 

I noticed though that Mother took such 
spontaneously tender phrases badly: her eyes 
would darken with anger and in a tone of 
helpless suffering, she would sigh: 

“Oh, how she gets on my nerves! What a 
chattenbox, what a fidiget!” 

Sometimes strains of music would be 
wafted to our little yard where Darya was 
eternally busy over her wash-tub of foaming 
lather and Mother and Mashenka were cook- 
ing dinner on charcoal braziers. Rising and 
falling it would come from the gentry’s half 
of the house on the other side of the rickety, 
gap-toothed fence, and I would listen to it ob- 
livious to everything else. Mother too would 
fall silent and stand stock-still, lost in her 
thoughts near the brazier. Her thoughts were 
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probably far away at such moments. She, like 
me, was chained to this place, to our clay-and- 
wattle cottage in the yard, obliged to serve 
Father as befitted a wife. But she had some- 
thing else to worry about: she had to protect 
and hide me from the police. Although Na- 
dezhda Nikolayevna took an interest in my 
late, 1 was quite defenceless when I was out 
in the street and stood in constant danger of 
falling into the hands of the constable. At first, 
Mother took Father his dinner herself. That 
was when the police were calling every week 
and searching for me in every nook and cran- 
ny and all over the orchard, and I would be 
hiding either in the attic of the big shed or 
in Nadezhda Nikolayevna’s place. Then | got 
the idea of burrowing a hole from our little 
shed under the plank wall of the landlord’s 
shed and hiding there among packing-cases 
and all sorts of lumber. There were no regular 
constables on ‘beat in our outlying part of the 
town where the mud never dried in the streets: 
their beats were far away, on the main street 
of Dubinka. 

When I recall those days of my life it al- 
ways surprises me that I managed to survive 
at all. After all, the police had only to walk 
into our inner yard, throw open the door of our 
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cottage and haul me out. My father’s passport 
indicated that his wife and 12-year-old son 
Fyodor lived with him. But, evidently, it was 
no part of the policeman’s plans to arrest me 
straightaway: he preferred to milk us of half 
a ruble from time to time. We learned that the 
first time the constable showed himself in our 
yard. Folder in hand, he headed for the cob- 
bler, who was an old drinking companion of 
his. He went straight to the point, asking 
questions about Father, about how much he 
earned, and dropping a hint that he had come 
to arrest me. Nyurka, who was as usual hang- 
ing about the place, was sharp enough to real- 
ize that I was in danger. We were in the yard 
near the brazier when she rushed up with eyes 
full of fear and cried: 

“There’s a ‘hook’ come for Fedya. He's at 
the cobbler’s now asking where you live and 
whether you’re at home. Let’s run away, Fe- 
dya, I'll hide you somewhere where no dog 
will ever find you.” 

Mother was so taken aback that she seemed 
half stunned by the blow. Her face paled and 
erew suddenly haggard. Standing before me 
she wrung her fingers convulsively and whis- 
pered: 
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“Run, run! Hide, burrow into the ground, 
crawl like a snake!” 

Mashenka squeaked and gasped and crossed 
her hands under her chin: 

“Ts it you they're atter? A little boy like you! 
The police?” 

Darya drew herself ¢o her full height over 
her wash-tub and said in a deep judicious 
voice: 

“Now then, Nyurka, be off with you. Don’t let 
him get a whiff of you. And you get half a ruble 
ready, Nastya. It must be Krupnov, of course. 
He’d rather lay his hands on half a ruble than 
on your young outlaw. I’ve known him a long 
time: he’s taken so many bribes that his 
bearid’s grown the shape of apurse. Ifthe’ s gone 
to the cobbler it means he’s sniffed a bribe.” 

Nyurka and I ran over to the Kanivetskys’ 
Side of the orchard and hid in the thick shrubs. 

Sure enough, the bearded constable showed 
up in our yard and announced in a menacing 
tone that he had come to take me to the sta- 
tion. Mother gabbled that I wasn’t there, that 
I'd gone to Astrakhan to learn to be a pastry 
cook from our relatives there. 

The fib flew off her tongue so unexpectedly 
that she herself was surprised; she at once 
felt bolder. 
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The constable’s puffy eyes were full of 
laughter as he threatened her: 

“You're lying. Very well, I shall arrest you 
and take you to the police-station and make 
you produce your wretch there.” 

Darya rolled up her sleeves, took him by the 
.arm and ted him back into the outer yard. 
Then she beldly pushed into his hand the half- 
ruble she had taken from Mother, and went 
for him in her own manner: 

“All right, young man, let’s you and I have 
a little walk. Drop in and see us, chum, but 
not too often. You’ve been a pain in the neck 
to me for long enough, you’re not going to 
catch any new ones with that beard of yours. 
Here's something for you to wet your throat 
with, but remember this: once you’ve passed 
the cobbler you'll find me blocking your way. 
These are working folk here, you know. Por- 
ters who know how to toss sacks about like 
balls.” 

That was the way Darya saved me from ar- 
rest the first time, at the cost of half a ruble 
in silver. That sum meant a lot to Mother; it 
was enough to keep us in food for two days. 
Each pay day Father put aside a ruble lest 
the policeman should come for his trifbute. 
And the policeman came punctually to Filat 
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the cobbler and sent Pashka to us for his 
bribe. Then a new constable came, a very tall 
man with a ‘black moustache, a hook nose and 
the smile of a sleuth. I caught sight of him 
from afar just as he was striding from the 
giate into our yard. I flashed into the shed and 
craw.ed through the tunnel into the landlord’s 
shed. I could hear the stern voice of the police- 
man quite distinctly, and Mother answering 
quietly, politely and with perfect control. Da- 
rya, though, cracked jokes with the policeman 
in a familiar tone, as though he were an old 
aoquaintance. The conversation followed the 
same lines as the one ‘with the bearded con- 
stable though Mother was calmer and more 
confident this time. Again she told him I had 
gone to Astrakhan, but that I’d disappeared 
somewhere in the delta of the Volga and not 
sent any news of myself for a long time. This 
policeman spoke in a polite though stern 
manner, and did not threaten to search the 
place. But he ordered Mother to accompany 
him to the police-station for further question- 
ing. At that stage Darya intervened and went 
for the man. 

“Look here, my little man, I’m not letting 
you take this woman with you. What are you 
thinking of? How can you drag a hen 
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like her to the police-station in the eyes 
of decent folk? Just look at her! She’d break 
under the weight of a straw, and you such a 
hulking fellow. You'd do better to take this to 
remember us by. And if Krupnov doesn’t beat 
you to it, come and see us again in a month's 
time and we'll have a real good time then. By 
the way, how do you get on with Krupnov? 
Are you taking it in turns to patrol the 
yards?” 

Darya roared with laughter. You might 
have thought she was tipsy. As a matter ol 
fact she always was slightly tipsy. The con- 
stable answered her with icy politeness: 

“It’s quite a long time since you visited the 
bug-house, Darya. Aren’t you satisfied with 
us?” 

Darya paid him back in kind. 

“Absolutely,” she snapped back. “I like bugs 
as little as I do policemen.” 

The constab.e raised his arm threateningly 
but held his tongue. 

Then everything became silent and empty, 
except for the muffled tinkling of the piano 
in the other side of the house. 

As soon as Stepan Ivanych heard that the 
police were looking for me he came over to our 
cottage, stretched his long fingers for me to 
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shake, and looked at me quizzically with his 
thoughtful eyes. Mother was laying the table, 
and Father had just changed and washed and 
was drying himself with a towel. Stepan Ivan- 
ych had never been to see us before: he was 
always too busy with his mysterious “flying 
machine.” The unexpectedness of his appear- 
ance surprised even Father. He felt flattered, 
he smiled, Mother simply blossomed with joy; 
colour rushed to her cheeks and her eyes 
suddenly grew huge and transparent blue 
as they expressed both alarm and astonish- 
ment. 

“What angel has brought you over here to 
see us, Stepan Ivanych?” she sang out, her- 
voice breaking with excitement as she 
smoothed the table-cloth. “What can I offer 
you though, you unexpected guest?” 

Stepan Ivanych patted my shoulders and 
looked me in the eyes. Then with a straight 
face and in a calm, friendly voice, he said: 

“Sometimes the hare is the hero, when it 
plays hide-and-seek with the wolf. Well, I 
came over here to make friends with your 
hero. I like heroes, and Fedya lad is like a 
cricket in a crevice: it chirrups but you can't 
catch it.” 

Father spluttered with indignation. 
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“What a lot they are, those priests. Crosses 
in their hands and hooves on their feet. They 
drive children to that paradise of theirs 
through convict lines. That gang knows how 
to deal both with God and the Devil.” 

Stepan Ivanych smiled thoughtfully and 
kept his eyes fixed on me. 

“It’s time you knew, Fomich, that the tsar, 
the priest and the policeman are the trinity, 
one and indivisible. And behind them stand 
the capitalist, the kulak and the landlord. 
You're right: the lad is being victimized for 
no reason at all. But after all you and I are 
living in this wicked world where both God 
and the Devil require human sacrifices. Your 
Fedya, you see, is a sacrifice both to God and 
to the Devil.” 

Father looked grave and muttered: 

“Don’t blaspheme, Stepan Ivanych.” 

Stepan Ivanych replied calmly and sim- 
ply: 

“I’m only repeating what you said, Fomich, 
and you spoke the truth.” 

Father was at a boss and fell silent. 

It had taken Mother a long time to get over 
the horrors which had befallen us in the vil- 
lage. Remembering them, she would pale, 
hold her breath and shudder as though in a 
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fever. Now too the strength drained from her 
and she sank on to a stool. 

“They tried to burn Fedya and me alive.... 

We were saved by a miracle. Some good peo- 
ple came just in time..:.” 
Stepan Ivanych got up and stroked her 
shoulders as though he was soothing a child. 
Mother jerked her head nervously and with 
eyes that expressed surprise and doubt, whis- 
pered: 

“What a good man you are, Stepan.” 

But Stepan’s eyes were hard and he said 
with mild reproach:. 

“Now, that weakness of yours, Nastya, isnt 
at all the right thing in our situation. You 
ought to temper your nature and make it 
inflexible. You and your son have been 
through much. You ought to be fighters. But 
you bend like a reed. You must never forgive 
insults,” 

But Father grew alarmed and waiched Ste- 
pan Ivanych anxiously. 

“We're but little people,’ he said coldly. 
“We never have an opportunity of showing 
what we’re made of. The boss would have us 
out into the street with one kick. We’ve got 
jobs, thank God for that!” 
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Stepan Ivanych rejected Father’s words 
firmly and confidently: 

“When a man is alone on the battlefield he’s 
no soldier, Fomich. But little people, when 
they are well and truly knit together, are 
stronger than any giant. There are five hun- 
dred of us workmen at the mill. That’s a big 
force. And ours is not the only mill in the 
town. There’s the creamery and the glass 
works. And what about the tanners and the 
railwaymen? Just add up the number of work- 
ers there are in the town. It makes a whole 
army. Remember, Fomich, it’!] soon be our 
turn to fight as they fought in Rostov and in 
Baku. In Petersburg the workers managed 
to get rid of the fines system by striking. 
That’s what your little people can do.” 

But Father sat sullen and silent with a 
glassy look in his eyes. He said to Mother 
elumly: 

“Serve supper, Nastasya.”’ 

Mother’s mood suddenly changed. She grew 
cheerful, her cheeks coloured and all her be- 
ing glowed with joy. Stepan Ivanych appealed 
to me with his tactful manners, his fine, intel- 
ligent eyes and his attractive aura of mys- 
tery. In that tall, good-natured, open-hearted 
young man everyone in our yard recognized 
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not an ordinary mil! hand but a man who was 
endowed with fascinating power and nobility 
of character. And as a result people ap- 
proached him differently than they did others: 
respectfully, carefully, as if in his presence they 
were trying to show themselves better than 
they really were. Even Darya took herself in 
hand when he was at home and dropped her 
voice when she scolded Nyurka. 

Mother, who had taught us to eat from plates, 
laid a third place for Stepan Ivanych and 
invited him to sit down and take supper with 
us. There was a we.come in her voice and eyes 
and smiie that betrayed her warm feelings to- 
wards him. Father did not mix much with the 
other workers who on holidays and often on 
ordinary working days used to gather in Sa- 
morodov’s tavern on the main street opposite 
Dubki, and he avoided the parties in some 
house or other where everyone got blind drunk. 
He loathed vodka, did not care for beer, and 
had no patience with drunks. So he was grati- 
fied that among our neighbours lived two so- 
ber bodies as Stepan Ivanych and our Osip. 
Though he never went to any other worker's 
home, and never invited anyone to our place, 
he was flattered by the unexpected visit of Ste- 
pan Ivanych, a man whom he esteemed for his 
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sobriety, and modesty and for his secluded 
work over his mysterious invention. To Moth- 
er’s joy, Father associated himself with an 
amiable invitation to sit down and have a chat 
over the supper table. Stepan Ivanych, how- 
ever, simply said that he had already supped 
and had merely dropped in to find out why the 
police were after a lad like me, and to discuss 
the best way of throwing them off the scent. 

“T have a feeling about the boy: the seed 
had been sown and the soil ploughed. Our 
children are taught by life itself, Our enemies 
are our best teachers.” 

“How true that is, Stepan Ivanych!” Mother 
said feelingly. 

Father was quite disarmed by Stepan Ivan- 
ych. The young man’s convinced manner of 
speech, and his pale, thoughtful face—the face 
of a good man who must have experienced 
much in life and thought a lot—these Father 
found irresistible. He felt he had to praise me 
in front of Stepan Ivanych as his offspring 
who bore the rudiments of his own merits 
within him. | 

“We never had any fools or good-for- 
nothings in our family,” he said. “The line 
tuns strong and clean many generations 
back.” 
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Father’s boasting made me feel ashamed. 
My face must have shown it for Stepan Ivan- 
ych tugged my arm and smiled approvingly 
al me. 

“Don’t say such things, Fomich, there's no 
need,” Mother reproached Father gently; but 
Father snapped at her: 

‘Who asked you what I should say or not, 
you fool. Your job is to keep silent.” 

Stepan Ivanych pushed me aside and 
pierced Father with a look that was full of 
understanding. For a second his eyes rested 
on Mother, then they came back to Father. 

“Excuse me, Fomich,” he said, gently ins‘s- 
tent. “How can you combine your natural de- 
cency with abusing your wife like that? That’s 
language for horses.” 

Father looked at him with surprise and 
asked derisively: 

“And who are you to teach me what to do?” 

Stepan Ivanych was in no way put out. He 
kept his eyes intent on Father’s face. Mother 
retreated slowly to the stove. 

“Perhaps where you came from, in the vil- 
lage, women are put on the same level as 
horses. But here, among the working class, 
émong us workers, women command respect. 
We workers consider women to be in no way 


inferior to men. We have women workers here 
who do big jobs.” 

“That means the men have let loose of the 
reins,’ Father muttered with an unfriendly 
erin. 

Steoan Ivanych laid his warm palm on my 
head and with the smile of a good-hearted 
man who understands human weaknesses, 
said jokingly: 

“It's easy to see that your Dad likes horses 
better than people. But you and I don’t divide 
people into grooms and horses, do we?” 

Although Father, due to his techy nature, 
tried to show his peasant wilfulness and moral 
independence, Stepan Ivanych prevailed on 
him through his inner strength. He evidentty 
had long been aware of Father’s ways, and 
he treated him with tact and friendly straight- 
forwardness. 

“T didn’t mean to offend you, Fomich. You 
can't be angry with a comrade—why, we're all 
in the same boat, we all share a single inter- 
est. ] came to you with an open heart—to find 
some way of easing Fedya’s troubles. The po- 
lice have their eye on each one of us. We're 
all mutineers to them—we’re their worst ene- 
mies. All these foul things they’re trying on 
with Fedya—slander, forgeries, sending spies 


among us disguised as workers—they do 
it all the time. You don’t know that yet, 
but you'll find out in time. I'll take Fedya 
under my protection. And stop paying bribes, 
Fomich, or you'll find your earnings 
wont be enough to pay off the horde of 
police.” 

Mother looked at Stepan Ivanych with trem- 
ulous hope and sighed, “I don’t really know 
how Fedya has stood the horror of it. Why, 
it's not easy for grown-ups to get out of a 
mess like that.” 

Stepan Ivanych grew quite cheerful and 
smiled broadly. 

“In a word, it was a fine fight. And young 
Fedya got his baptism of fire early. That means 
he’s destined to spend his life fighting the po- 
lice and the priests too.” 

Father brightened too, and he took Stepan 
Ivanych’s arm in a friendly gesture. 

“Come on, sit down and have supper with 
us, Stepan. I won't let you go. You never 
make friends without a quarrel.” 

Stepan Ivanych made himself quite at home 
and spent the rest of the evening with us. 

Mother watched him with friendly curiosi- 
ty and hung on his words. When I listed the 
books I had read he raised his brows in sur- 
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prise, smiled and commended me with a “Good 
lad. Read tire:essi:y, read without sparing 
your strength.” And then he asked slyly wheth- 
er I’d read Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea and 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s Story of a Peasant. As- 
tonished at the number of books he had read 
I cried boldly that within the next ‘ew days 
I would certainly read the titles he had men- 
tioned: I would borrow them from Nadezhda 
Nikolayevna. But he ignored my fiery pledge 
and suddenly warmed up to his subject. Car- 
ried away by the tale he told, he tossed his 
head, waved his arms and with eyes ablaze 
said in an unusually loud voice: 

“Just think of it! A ship was wrecked on 
the rocks and sank. A young sailor decided to 
raise it from the depths. He was inspired by a 
great love. And he set about making a great 
feat of it. He suffered cold and hunger and all 
sorts of horrors and hardships, but he got that 
ship up all the same. That’s what a man is 
capable of doing.” | 

Mother could not tear her joyful eyes from 
him and listened to him as if enchanted: As for 
me, I felt that from that moment Stepan Iva- 
nych was my friend for life. 

Father, being a practical and sober-minded 
man, smiled sceptically: 
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“You'll never make me believe that one man 
could drag a ship out of the sea. How could 
anyone have such a silly idea? D’you mean to 
say he did it just for himself? Not even a giant 
would take on a job like that, not if you 
offered him a mountain of gold.” 

I could not restrain myself and cried with 
conviction: 

“But what about that Ivan Buyanych, one 
of our band? He ran alone out into the sea 
during a storm and saved other ships by pull- 
ing them in to shore. And Karp Jlyich was 
strong enough to lift a whole barge.” 

Father paid no attention to my interruption, 
probably dismissing it as childish nonsense. 
But Mother flashed me a smile of encourage- 
ment and, overcoming her shyness, asked, 
without addressing anyone in particular: 

‘People wouldn’t do a feat like that just for 
gold, would they?” 

Stepan Ivanych turned his warm eyes on 
her and seemed to rouse himself. 

“You're quite right, Nastya. For gold people 
can only be bought or sold. But man lives to 
struggle for a better life. The working class is 
a great force but you've got to concentrate its 
strength like a clenched fist if it’s to destroy 
the capitalists and all their wolfish system. 
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That’s the kind of deeds we ought to be think- 
ing about, Fomich.” 

Father must have taken Stepan Ivanych to 
be a man out of this world, a dreamer pursu- 
ing thoughts of fairy-tale mirac:es. He con- 
sidered the fuss the young man made about 
his flying machine to be a crazy way of spend- 
ing time. No sensibie man would throw away 
his hard-earned kopeks on that silly game. 
Father replied to Stepan Ivanych with the 
smile of one who is convinced of his own su- 
periorily: 

“Only the saints did great feats, and even 
suffered torture, for the sake of sa:vation. We 
poor sinners work for our crusts of bread. The 
capitalists give us work, we live off them. Ii 
it werent for them, we'd be begging for our 
living. In our village folk rioted against the 
rich and the landlords, and all the rioters were 
locked up in prison and one of them was beat- 
en to death. God save us from such trials and 
troubles.” 

“We wont argue, Fomich. You’re still a 
newcomer to our world here. You're. still 
steeped in the spirit of the village. You’ll live 
and have your troubles and get salted in work- 
ers’ sweat—and then you'll begin to think 
like a working man. Look here, what d’you 
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think about this? It looks as if the mill-owners 
and factory-owners have decided to lower 
wages. If they were to knock three rubles off 
the wages of every one of us, just think how 
much cash they'd be putting into their own 
pockets! I don’t think you’d be grateful to them 
for that.” 

Father stiffened in alarm and looked at Ste- 
pan Ivanych dubiously. 

“It cant be true, Stepan.” 

“I’m telling you what I’ve heard from peo- 
ple I trust. I’ve got a friend or two who know 
what the capitalists are up to. Those capital- 
ists wont stop at any cruelly or meanness for 
the sake of their profits. We’ve got a lot of 
unemployed here now—people like you 
who’ve run from the villages. That’s where 
young Fedya’s trouble started too: rich people 
of the village with their allies, the priest and 
the police, wanted to strike a blow at the peas- 
ants, to scare them from rioting, bind them 
more firmly and get them into their hands.” 

Father fell into a confused silence but he 
went on watching Stepan Ivanych as if sus- 
pecting him of pulling his leg. 

Stepan Ivanych rose to his feet and shook 
hands warmly with each of us in turn. 

“Good night, Nastya. Don’t be scared, Fe- 
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dya. If the policeman calls again try to make 
a fool out of him. Fighting, my lad, makes a 
man ingenious and inventive. As for you, 
Fomich, well, we'll find a common tongue 
somehow.” 

Mother could not take her eyes off him; and 
when he took his leave she impulsively 
stretched both hands out to him as though 
trying to keep him from going and said feel- 
ingly: 

‘What a clever, preciotis person you are, 
Stepan! It’s good people like you that keep 
the world going. Oh, how I want to work! I’m 
going rotten with having nothing to do—like 
orass in the cellar.” 

Stepan Ivanych smiled suddenly and con- 
soled her: 

“We'll find work for you, Nastya. Don’t 
lose heart. I love people who have fire in them 
and who don’t let it go out.” 

To my surprise he grasped my hand again. 

“Come, Fedya, let’s go for a stroll along the 
Kuban. It’s a nice warm starry night.” 

“Where did you get your education from, 
Stepan Ivanych?” Mother asked admiringly. 
“Did you study somewhere? Ordinary folk 
aren't given a chance and yet you’re such a 
learned, wise person.’ 
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Stepan Ivanych smiled once more. 

“You are right. Working people aren’t giv- 
en a chance. But if a man’s willing and per- 
severes he can teach himself. You lose an 
hour or two’s sieep but its good for the brain. 
And if there’s something you don’t under- 
stand you go to a student you happen to know 
or to a teacher. I have plenty of friends all 
over the town.” 

“As a matter of fact, Fedya taught me to 
read and write,” Mother whispered shyly and 
blushed. 

Stepan Ivanych was so p:eased to hear this 
that he rushed over to her and grasped her 
hands. 

“How wonderful, Nastya. Well done, Fe- 
dyal”’ 

I was wildly happy to be going for a walk 
with Stepan Ivanych. He was so clever, so 
out-of-the-ordinary, always busy with some 
mysterious thoughts of his own, and here he 
was taking me out with him as simply and 
naturally as if I were his young friend. Per- 
haps he felt frightened to waik atone in the 
dark along the edge of the steep cliff, always 
collapsing into the Kuban whose water under- 
mined it. Tall, stooping a little, wearing a 
broad-brimmed hat, he walked with long 
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strides. Even these strides seemed to have 
something thoughtful in them, 

We wa.ked in complete darkness beside an 
old plank fence, past some old brick villas 
where rich Cossack generals used to live. 
Long ago there had been suburban estates 
there, with dense orchards, but it had been 
parcelled out to petty bourgeois townsfolk 
and profiteers, and around their houses clay- 
and-wattie cottages spraig up and working 
class families moved in. The broad empty 
space between the precipitous bank and the 
fences, a place thick with thorn-apples, bram- 
bles and wormwood, ran for.a long way ahead 
—right up to the prison—but just before the 
railway line, behind a Cossack kuren, it 
dipped steeply towards some low-lying land 
where the lucrative orchards of a German 
called Schick spread densely. 

Stepan Ivanych evidently liked walking 
here along the very edge of the cliff: he strode 
with assurance through the tall weeds, and 
in the same unhesitating way turned on to 
the path which wound along the edge of the 
ravages in the cliff made by landstips. Stars 
with which I had been familiar since child- 
hood beamed at me from the firmament and I 
ielt they were whispering to my heart some 
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simple fairy-tale without words. Below swept 
the broad Kuban, its violent turbid whirlpools 
and eddies flashing past in a phosphorescent 
haze. Snarling and panting it tore down clay- 
ey landslips and gnawed angrily at the bank. 
Its surface never wore a mirrored calm; no 
one ever saw reflected in it the clear blue sky 
with clusters of clouds, or the moon, or the 
stars at night. It was for ever boiling, twist- 
ing in eddies, and in its seething stream the 
sky and the sun and the moon rushed in the 
full flood of a glittering blizzard. 

Stepan Ivanych walked in silence along the 
cliff edge, his hands folded behind his back, 
his mind toying with some thought or other. 
Once he stopped and looked down at the river. 
I did not dare stari a conversation. I] sensed 
that he wanted to think in silence and to 
listen to the roaring and splashing down 
below. 

We were having a spell of torrid, windless 
days and stuffy starlit nights, and the pitch 
darkness seemed to be silence itself. And 
when the distant music of the band in the 
town park died down, the fine voices of a choir 
of young Cossacks rose from the yard of the 
kuren. Sounding somehow incongruous, rail- 
way engines whistled lazily from the neigh- 
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bourhood of the station, steam hissed and 
vans bumped each other with a dull clang. 
Far away across the Kuban flames flared up 
and then died down: some Ukrainian ox-cart 
drivers must have stopped beside the road for 
the night and be cooking their supper. We 
were pursued by clouds of mosquitoes but we 
were so accustomed to them that their buzzing 
and biting no longer irritated us. We merely. 
waved them away mechanically. Not only our 
Dubinka but the whole town was blanketed in 
mosquitoes, and its inhabitants endured them 
as they endured the dust of the unpaved 
streets, which hung in clouds even on wind- 
less days. 

We sat on the edge of the cliff letting our 
legs dangle over the rocks, and I at once felt 
the fresh cool air that rose from the river. 
There even seemed to be less mosquitoes, as 
though the cool draught had carried them 
away into the stuffy night. Stepan Ivanych 
silently watched the dull glitter of the broad 
stream and clean forgot about me as his 
thoughts drifted. The sight of the streaming 
mass of water that disappeared in the distant 
shadows seemed to depress him. For a long 
time he could not tear his eyes from it; then 
he said thoughtfully, as if to himself: 
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“It’s mot a river, it’s a tempest. What a fear- 
ful strength! Up there in the mountains, drop 
by drop, stream by stream, it bursts out of the 
ravines, seethes over the rocks, and comes 
dashing down to us, gathering tributaries and 
rivulets on its course, and then the giant hur- 
tles to the sea, destroying its steep banks and 
flooding dozens of versts like over there. It’s 
the same with us working folk; little by little, 
day by day, year by year, we gather and 
hoard our strength, and bunch ourselves into 
a tight mass. Yes, we are many by now but 
were scattered about the country far from 
each other. It’s leaders we need, strong, ex- 
perienced people who could weld us together 
strong and firm for the rest of our lives. .Well, 
don't worry, Fedya. Working people are no 
longer village simpretons: they are building 
their own fortresses, they are studying, sup- 
porting each other and working not only with 
their hands but with their heads. Though 
we're a motley crowd, our mill grinds more 
than grain, it grinds people anew too.” 

Stepan Ivanych did not use ordinary work- 
ing men’s language, he spoke like “educated 
peop'e. ” And this made me think that he him- 
self was not one of the “plain folk,” not one 
of the “mob.” | gy 
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“A terrible, murderous river,’ he said in a 
serious, troubled voice. “It’s dangerous to 
swim in it here: even experienced swimmers 
drown in those whirlpools. Last year under 
my very eyes a girl went in for a dip. She 
went under and disappeared. A little down- 
stream a workman from the dairy had decided 
to take a refresher in the river. He dived for 
the girl, and he never came up either. A hor- 
rible death, but a noble deed. A man who does 
a thing like that is a real man.... In our 
struggie those are the most valuable people 
of all.” 

I recalled the fishermen Karp Ilyich and 
Korney, Gerasim the harmonica player, and 
the way he lifted a piece of broken mast dur- 
ing a hurricane at sea in an attempt to res- 
cue a comrade, but overtaxed his strength 
and perished. With eager impatience I told 
Stepan Ivanych about that incident, but he 
went on sitting there as caim and reflective as 
before, as though he did not notice how ex- 
cited I was. His impassive silence hurt me 
and grudgingly I told him about Tikhon the 
tanner, who with his friends called on the 
peasants to revo.t against the landlord and 
the priest during a year of famine and chol- 
éra, and seized the grain from them to distrib- 
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ute to the starving. I told him too how they 
drove off the police and how later on the chiel 
of police had the peasants beaten in the vil- 
lage, though Tikhon and Olyokha didn’t give 
themselves up but went on fighting the police 
until they were bound hand and foot. 

Even in the darkness 1 felt Stepan Iva- 
nych’s wide-open eyes fixed on me. He let me 
finish, then heaved a deep sigh. 

“Yes, Fyodor. That’s something you should 
never forget. And now they’re after you like 
a cat after a mouse. Don’t forget: you're liv- 
ing in the underground. That'll come in use- 
ful in the future.” 

He fell silent again and turned back to the 
raging glitter of the river down there under 
the steep cliff. All around us hung a dancing 
mass of green sparkling fire-flies, and bats 
fluttered by blackly. 

For some reason I thought of the myste- 
rious flying machine that Stepan Ivanych was 
toiling at. I had seen strange bricks of lead, 
plaster debris, and some puzzling drawings 
on thick paper. But I hadn’t seen any maz- 
chine. I imagined it, though, as something 
like a seagull from Balberki, which Stepan 
Ivanych would fly on like a magic carpet. I 
timidly asked him when he was going to fly 
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on his machine, but he turned to me and look- 
ilo’ me in the eyes, said: 

“Oh, Fyodor, Fyodor. A man lives on 
dreams and is born to create. Get that well 
into your head and keep it there. Do you know 
what creation means? They say that God 
created the world and man. That’s the talk of 
blind, helpless people, those who are humble 
of heart, the Scriptures say. In fact, man 
created himself in hard work. There is noth- 
ing on earth more miraculous than a man. 
Work is man himself, in work man found his 
dream of happiness. The whole meaning of 
his life lies in the fact that he is a creator, a 
performer of new wonders, in hard, perse- 
vering struggle. And it’s not only to be able 
to eat, drink and clothe himself that a man 
works, it’s so that his soul may shine like 
the sun. Look at the way I work every day 
over my machine and set off flying into the fu- 
ture. I’m not sweating out my guts for the 
merchant Palasov, I’m doing it for the real 
owners of this world—the working class.” 

I understood none of his puzzling phrases 
and assumed that he did not want to reveal 
his secret, considering me to be still a kid 
whose silly questions were prompted by child- 
ish curiosity. He even turned away from me 
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and gazed far up the river where lights kept 
flashing duliy in the ranges of windows in the 
prison wall. 

‘There's our life for you.... D’you see? 
We're striving for freedom but we're being 
hounded by a pack of curs into that stone 
cage. “There's where your freedom is,’ they 
bark. ‘You're slaves and convicts. That’s what 
our laws mean to you.’ ” 

I remembered what the fisherman Matvei 
Yegorych had said about the law: “To a sheep 
a pen is what law is to men.” 

I laughingly repeated the jingle. Stepan 
Ivanych turned to me like a flash and stared 
at me with incredulity. 

“Where did you hear that? It’s harsh but 
it’s true. The laws were written against 
the people: the law is really a sheep pen, 
it's slave labour, lack of thuman rights, 
prison....” 

From that day on Stepan Ivanych remained 
my close friend. I felt he was always respon- 
sive to my questioning; he would take me by 
the arm and we would be off for a walk along 
the high bank of the Kuban. No one had ever 
spoken fo me that way before, and I had the 
feeling that he trusted me too and was open- 
ing his heart to me as to a true comrade. 
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On those occasions when Nikolai Niko- 
layevich Kanivetsky visited our “viliage’”’ for 
two or three days’ rest, Nadezhda Nikolayev- 
na would flutter over fo our little yard in her 
wrapper and call: 

“Fedya, my pet, I’ve come for you. Please 
do me a good turn. You’ll have to wait on Ni- 
kolai Nikolayevich. You can manage without 
him, Nastya dear, I’m sure.” 

And off she would take me. For those two 
or three days I would serve Kantivetsky in the 
roie of “valet.” 

I would rush into the empty rooms which 
Nadezhda Nikolayevna usually put at the dis- 
posal of Mer brother, fling open the windows, 
give the place a good sweeping, grab a bucket 
and run to our well for water. Then J would 
scrub the floor with a piece of wet sacking. 
All the time I could hear Kanivetsky’s rich 
voice humming on ard through the oper 
door I would see his fat face crease in a 
Sleepy smi.e and his puffy eyes narrow. 

Nadezhda Nikolayevna would come in 
brightly and fuss anxiously about where the 
furniture should stand. She was always partic- 
ularly excited when it came to moving the. 
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heavy writing-desk with my assistance. Her 
flabby, yellow face twitched, purple patches 
appeared on her cheeks, and there was some- 
thing like terror in her eyes. She kept shiver- 
ing lightly, and croaking: 

“Right up against the window.... No, no, 
across the corner.” And, as if revealing a se- 
cret, said in a reverent half-whisper: 

“Nikolai Nikolayevich works at that desk. 
He comes here to write short stories which 
are printed in the Oblastniye Vedomosti. If 
you could see what an enormous library he 
has! No, no, Fedya, let’s push the desk to the 
empty wall over there.” 

She fluttered, rushed about the blindingly 
dazzling room absent-mindedly, panting 
hoarsely and throwing her plump little hands 
up to her throat in despair and, with her 
fingers tightly interlaced, rolled her baby- 
eyes. 

“Oh my goodness, he’s such a talented man. 
Went to University. He was there at the same 
time as the writer Potapenko. And Potapenko 
had written such wonderful things: On Ac- 
tive Service, Sensible Ideas—several of his 
books have been published. But Nikolai Niko- 
layevich had more talent than Potapenko. 
The trouble is he’s lazy, so lazy....” She 
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laughed delightedly. “And he spends whole 
nights playing cards iat his club. He married 
a very rich woman. She had a wonderfully 
beautiful figure but such an ugly face! And 
he’s so sensitive to beauty and found 
her presence very painful, so after living 
with her for five years he had to divorce 
her.” 

Recalling how Mitry Stodnev had robbed 
and ruined his brother it occurred to me that 
this Nikolai Nikolayevich who, at. that mo- 
ment, like a soft velvety cat, sprawled purr- 
ing in a chair, must also have fleeced his 
wife and was now living on her money. 

Nadezhda Nikolayevna adored her brother 
and talked about him in the pious tender way 
people speak about saints or of some great 
man. 

“Do everything you can to please him, 
Fedya, serve him with all your heart. He'll 
set you on your feet and give you educa- 
tion.” 

I waited.on Kanivetsky from dawn til] dusk. 
True, for him morning began at eleven. But 
I was ordered to be on duty outside his door 
from ten o’clock onwards in case he woke 
early. Before then I managed to fetch water 
from the well, and run to the shop on errands 
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for the old ladies. On awakening, my master 
would call for me in a hoarse, sleepy voice: 

“Fyodor!” 

He pronounced my mame in a grudging, 
scornful tone which made it sound as hate- 
ful and insulting to me as a swearword. 

I would bound into the ante-room where he 
lay on the bed behind a folding screen, naked, 
fat, covered with thick hair. He greeted me 
with smiling eyes. And I would say in ring- 
ing tones: 

“Good morning, Nikolai Nikolayevich.” 

“Rub me down with a wet towel, Fyodor, 
and ‘bring me some coffee,’ he would reply 
lazily. 

I did all my duties quickly and light-heart- 
edly, as though taking pleasure in such un- 
pleasant work. For I bore in mind that this fat 
gentleman was mot only a literary man but 
an honorary justice of the peace, a puzzling 
title that had a menacing ring. Besides, I had 
not forgotten that Nadezhda Nikolayevna 
had firmly promised to ‘set me on my feet” 
with ther brother’s protection. I could not 
imagine what this meant, but I dreamed that 
he would send me to study at a high school 
free of charge and, moreover, fit me out in 
a neat school unitorm like the ones I had 
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seen high-school boys wearing in the street. 
And there was another important thing I did 
not forget: I was fated to serve others, to 
be an “errand boy,” and I considered that 
working for Kanivetsky and the old ladies 
was no jot worse than being in the position 
of Pashka whom the cobbler thrashed every 
day. 

I was constantly in attendance on Kani- 
vetsky during the days he “rested” at his 
sister’s place, and this pleased her. But their 
mother, Minodora Andreyevna, the old lJand- 
lady, who always sat in an armchair under 
the plum and cherry boughs, paid no atten- 
tion to me and never took the cigarette out 
of her mouth. Her proud, wrinkled face with 
its little grey moustache was constantly 
wreathed in smoke. Kanivetsky would put on 
his dressing-gown, sit at the desk and write. 
And I would sit on the grass under his win- 
dow and wait patiently for his lazy drawl: 
“Fyodor.” 

During these hours Nadezhda Nikolayevna 
neither cackled nor fussed around. It made 
me laugh to see the way she went about on 
tiptoes even when she was in the garden so 
as not to disturb her brother at his writing. 
With fear in her eyes she warned me not to 
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read while I sat under Kanivetsky’s window 
lest I grew so absorbed in my book that ] 
should fail to hear his call. Nothing tortured 
me so much as sitting there bored to tears 
and waiting in idleness. From time to time 
Nikolai Nikolayevich’s muffied velvety voice 
would call: 

‘Fyodor! Buy some ice and place some 
wine and mineral water on it.” 

I would dash to the shop, bring back a 
whole basketful of bluish ice, transfer it to 
a round basket and pack bottles of wine and 
fizzy water into it. When the sun was at its 
hottest my master would come out of his 
room, order me to fetch some cold water 
from the well, and together we would walk 
into the thick undergrowth of apples, peaches 
and Cornelian cherries. He would take off 
his dressing-gown, toss it on to my shoulder 
and stand naked ona little mat. There was 
an old garden bench in this spot and I used 
to stand the bucket of water on it, then get 
on to it myself and pour cold water over 
Kanivetsky from a scoop. He would snort and 
splutter, rub himself down with the palms ol 
his hands and dance about making all his 
fat body wobble. Then I wrapped him in a 
clean sheet, and helped. him into his dress- 
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ing-gown, and then my future protector 
would stroll majestically back to the house. 
Dinner was brought to him by quick-eyed 
Dunya, the Sosnovskys’ maid, who wore a 
short white apron with starched white head- 
dress. She would wink mischievously at me. 

In the evening Kanivetsky changed into a 
white linen suit, put on his panama, and 
walked with even, lounging steps along the 
garden path that led to the Sosnovskys’ house. 
I would then run home and listen to Sosnov- 
sky shouting cheerfully and laughing his head 
off. Later on his wife would play the piano. 

During my hours of boredom on duty under 
the window I whispered poetry that I made 
up. That too was when I first unriddled the 
music of the rhythm of verse with its various 
beats: I used to recite lines of Lermontov and 
Pushkin aloud. One day with palpitating 
heart I sang to myself these lines: 


Clouds are floating up in the sky, 
Birds twitter gaily in the garden. 
But here sits a fool awaiting the cry 
Of his master, and prays for pardon. 


The master is fat and looks like a boar 
And I have to serve him all day long... 
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There I got stuck: hard as I] tried, I could 
not manage the last two lines. Probably 
everything I wanted to express in that verse 
had already been said. But the verse needed 
finishing and I felt miserabie and upset, as 
though I ‘had lost something dear to me but 
could not remember what. 

I began to compose verses and without 
giving it much thought to write them down. 
I was subjected to an inner compulsion to 
think aloud. The lines spoke for themselves; 
I was always aware of waves of music rising 
within me. Perhaps this inner sense ol 
rhythm was inculcated in me by my mother 
who, unembarrassed by my presence and lost 
in her own thoughts, was always pensively 
singing some quiet wordless song, inventing 
melodies quite unlike those that everyone 
knows. She was constantly thinking of some- 
thing sad, full of dreams and secret longings, 
and her singing was a consolation to her, as 
though she was pouring out her pain and her 
heartache. 

Every day from the other side of the fence 
the sounds of Alexandra Vasilyevna’s play- 
ing floated into our yard from the deep 
undergrowth of the orchard. Mother used to 
listen, oblivious to everything else. She would 
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be cooking dinner over the brazier and there 
she would stand frozen and enchanted. She 
did not see the soup boiling over, spilling 
fat on to the hot charcoal over the rim of the 
pot. Her eyes darkened and seemed to grow 
deeper, and I knew that her heart had merged 
into the music and had flown to unknown 
climes far jar away from our squalid sur- 
roundings, with Darya shrieking tipsily and 
Mashenka fussing in her artificial, put-on 
manner. 

One day, enchanted by this music, I left my 
post under Kanivetsky’s window and crossed 
the garden to the broad verandah of the 
Sosnovskys’ house. Through the open windows 
and doors a veritable squall of magic music 
smote my ears. In it I heard the rumble of 
thunder, the moans of the bereaved, the laugh- 
ter of children, the song of birds, and the 
incomparably lovely singing of maidens’ 
voices. Everything around seemed to have 
fallen silent and to be listening entranced: 
the old trees, the flowers in the borders, 
even the curly clouds in the sky. Unaccoun- 
tably I wanted to cry. There was J, a little 
boy with trembling heart, as insignificant as 
a midge, but hearing in, those squalls and 
delicately modulated fairy jvoices the suri 
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of the Caspian’s tides and subterranean 
tremors. 

{ did not notice that a boy had come up to 
me. He was about eight and wore a white 
shirt tucked into short trousers. His pale tace 
with its sharp, little nose and sad blue eyes 
looked very tender, transparent, “indoor,” 
and somehow delicate. 

I pulled myself together and dashed off 
the verandah. I had learned to ‘be cautious 
with the gentry’s children and the very sight 
of them aroused a feeling of hostility in 
me. But the boy smiled in a friendly, pitiable 
way and cried with a joyful, imploring 
note: 

“Don’t be frightened! Surely I’m not so 
frightening, am |?” 

I smiled superciliously and said with in- 
dependence and dignity: 

“Nothing frightens me; I’m not that kind. 
J] was drawn here by the music.” 

The boy Jaughed and looked at me with 
surprise and curiosity as he stretched a thin 
hand to me. 

“Wait. Don’t go. I see you every day. |] 
know your name. It’s Fedya. Do you know 
my name?” 

“Of course I do. But it’s wrong of them to 
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keep you indoors. Your mother plays tunes 
awfully well.” 

Kolya—that was his name—ran readily 
down from the verandah and still smiling 
pleasantly, corrected me: 

“She plays the piano, you ought to say. 
She’s a famous pianist. She performs at con- 
certs. But I'm afraid you're right: Mummy 
and Daddy never let me go anywhere, 
not even to Granny's. Their relations are 
strained.” 

He spoke in a strange manner—not af all 
like a child, for his phrases sounded artificial. 
He was mever allowed out, nobody ever 
brought other children to see him, and that 
was probably why he was so delicate, pale 
and waxen, like a seed potato kept in the 
cellar. But he did not swagger in front of me 
or play the young master, he did not cut a 
dash, he simply looked at me with trustful 
curiosity and even seemed to be envious 
of me for some reason. I could see that he 
wanted to make friends. I warmed to him 
unconsciously and met his grateful gaze 
casually. 

‘“Let’s go on the verandah. Don’t be shy,” 
Kolya said politely. “I’m very glad you came 
to visit us. Mummy is very nice. She loves 
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it when people listen to her playing. And I’m 
awiully glad you find her playing attractive. 
Daddy is very nice too: he sperds whole eve- 
nings with me. He’s very good-humoured but 
terribly fat. He’s a railway engineer but he’s 
not working at present and often quarrels 
with Mummy. And then they don’t notice how 
much I suffer and cry. Incidentally, I’ve no 
right to talk about that....” 

His lips trembled, tears glistened in his 
eyes. But he quickly mastered his emotion 
and went on: 

“You can read and write, can’t you? I 
guessed so straightaway, I don’t know why. I 
can read too but my writing isn’t up to much 
yet.” 

We climbed on to the verandah which was 
broad and long, running the whole length of 
the wall in front of the windows and hedged 
in with chestnuts, acacias and a dense clump 
of lilac. The old, neglected, overgrown garden 
was pierced with sunshine and looked aflame. 
Crooked-trunked apple-trees bent under the 
weight of their fruit, dark blue plums were 
strewn among bunches of grapes, and velvety 
peaches looked invitingly soft, yellow and 
tasty! Sun spots danced in the punple sha- 
dows on the floor and on the table. 
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The air was hot and transparent and redo- 
lent with the scent of grass and of the flowers 
that grew thickly in borders on either side of 
the paths. Kolya pushed me forward to the 
table and into a chair with a plaited wicker 
seat, and then disappeared intc the dark re- 
cesses of the ante-room. 

The music continued to surge on to the 
verandah, engulfing me like a wave so that I 
felt I was swimming weightlessly in the air. 
And when it died away I floated down as 
lightly as a feather. 

I came to my senses and sprang from the 
chair in alarm. Before me stood a tall woman 
in a white robe gathered in at the waist by a 
broad tasselled silk belt. Her face dazzled me 
by its beauty. I could not realize what that 
beauty consisted of but I had never before 
seen such a lovely face. Her brows were deli- 
cate and dark, her straight slightly aquiline 
nose finely cut; there were dimples in her 
cheeks, and her eyes were dark and deep, with 
colden sparks dancing in them. Those eyes 
were now fixed on me. There was laughter and 
surprise in them. 

“So you like the way I play. Kolya tells me 
that you came here involuntarily, on your own 
accord, that you were drawn by the music. 
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That is very precious to me, That spontaneous 
pleasure of yours convinces me that I play 
well.” 

She seemed to be singing, not speaking. 

“And what’s that book you have there? What 
are you reading? So you like music and you 
like reading too.” 

Only then did I notice that I was holding a 
book. Alexandra Vasilyevna took it from me 
carefully but insistently and opened it at ran- 
dom. 

“Dostoyevsky,” she said and frowned. Her 
face suddenly seemed to lose its glow and I! 
noticed a strange thing about it: it had shone 
so transparently a moment before, but now the 
slow fadedias if a coating of dust had been laid 
over it. Her eyes turned sharp and narrowed 
unpleasantly. She pierced me with a clear un- 
kind glance, thumbed the pages of the book 
again, turned away and handed it back to me 
superciliously. 

“Well, do you like Dostoyevsky?” 

I did not know how to answer her blunt 
question. Both the abrupt change of mood and 
the book that she thrust into my hands were 
like whips. I felt hurt and somehow guilty, 
as though I had offended her or done some- 
thing bad. 
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“T cried when I read it,’ I muttered, my 
head hanging low. “I was sorry for the girl... 
they tortured her... I was tortured like that 
myself....7 

Kolya looked at me dumbfounded and 
watched me as if he was seeing me for the 
first time in his life. 

Alexandra Vasilyevna was on her way to 
the end of the verandah but at my last words 
swung round sharply; her face was bright and 
smiling again. 

“T’ve no doubt about that, Fedya. Nadezhda 
Nikolayevna has told me about you. But you're 
too young to read those books. I don’t like 
Dostoyevsky. He ‘has the power of poisoning the 
most optimistic person with his gloomy, sick 
soul. He hates life and envies healthy people. 
He relishes the suffering of those people whose 
suffering and unhappiness he describes. I love 
life, joy, sunshine and music, and I detest 
people like Dostoyevsky. They are my enemies. 
And you shouldn’t be able to stand them, 
either. Return that book. It isn’t a book, it’s 
poison.” 

She went up to Kolya and drew him to her. 

“Here’s a little friend for you, Kolya. You 


were lonely, and he came to you of his own 
accord.” 
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“Oh, he didn’t come to me. It was your play- 
ing that attracted him,” Kolya_ shouted 
vexedly. “But I captured him. Otherwise he’d 
have run away.” 

Alexandra Vasilyevna showed her white 
even teeth in a smile. I had the impression 
that she did so just to show me once more 
what lovely teeth she had. 

“My dear, this is not the only time that my 
playing has charmed and enchanted him. If he 
hadn’t come today you would have met him 
tomorrow, or next week. [’m happy that mu- 
sic has made you friends. Such friendship is 
the purest and most sincere of all.” 

She spoke easily and smoothly and in the 
same smooth manner walked up and down the 
verandah, raising her arms which were bare 
to the shoulder—a slender, young figure like 
the swan princess of the fairy-tale. I had seen 
beauty something like that in Astrakhan when 
I saw the proud and lovely Raissa. But Ra- 
issa was a simple girl, one of my own people, 
while this unknown woman seemed to belong 
to legend, to be out of this world of ours. It 
seemed quite improbable that she was the 
mother of that pale, weakly Kalya. But Ko- 
lya suddenly smiled and exclaimed: 

“Look, Mummy, how shy you’ve made him.” 
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Alexandra Vasilyevna seemed to float in the 
air to me. Bending low she said close to my 
ear: 

“T understand you, dear.... Come and see 
us whenever you like. You may sit beside me 
and listen to me play.” 


IV 


Kanivetsky wrote short humorous anecdotal 
stories based on Kuban Cossack life during 
the wars with the mountain tribesmen. At that 
time the town was no more than a collection 
of Cossack kurens and beyond the Kuban 
warring bands of Circassians were roving. 
People said that he always used to go down 
the main street on foot with an empty carriage 
following slowly behind. He would look at 
the public with his swollen eyes in a haughty, 
absent-minded way. 

With me, however, his manner was natural 
and he would converse with me in his lazy, 
half-awake voice as with a grown-up. He had 
me sit on a chair, probably so that I should 
not get in his way as he swept up and down 
the room in his unbuttoned gown. Striding 
fiabbily from corner to corner he would look 
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at the walls, at the green foliage outside the 
windows, and stick out his fat belly. Later in 
the day he would put on a light suit and pay 
the old ladies a visit. Minodora Andreyevna 
did not like her son and daughter to dress in- 
formally in her presence. She herself sat in her 
chair wearing a flowing black dress, looking 
proud and imposing. 

Kanivetsky resembled her both in build and 
looks but he and his mother had quite a dif- 
ferent attitude to the simple-hearted, gar- 
rulous, sociable Nadezhda Nikolayevna. The 
old lady showed her disapproval by her silent 
majesty; Kanivetsky was derisively super- 
cilious and sometimes even encouraged his 
sister with a calm: 

“Oh you understand the people marvellous- 
ly, Nadya. They suspect us gentry and ‘harbour 
hatred in their hearts. But you have a remark- 
able gilt of being able to approach everyone 
however humble in a natural and sincere way 
like an equal, to understand him.” 

And she would cry in a high voice, hotly, 
passionately, joyfully: 

‘Why, those are the real people. They have 
wonderful hearts. And there’s so much intel- 
ligence among them. After all, poverty isn't a 
vice.” 
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When Nadezhda Nikolayevna and her moth- 
er were alone the old lady would often speak 
in a strange language in which Russian words 
occurred. One day Nadezhda Nikolayevna no- 
ticed me listening in perplexity and explained: 

“We're speaking Moldavian, Fedya. Mino- 
dora Andreyevna comes from a Moldavian 
noble family. She married into the Russian 
gentry.” 

“What are you telling him that tor?” the old 
lady said with haughty reproach. “He has no 
need to know that. What a strange recommen- 
dation, Nadya.” 

She aroused neither dislike nor anger in me. 
1 saw in her a doddering, helpless old dame 
who had outlived her time and who retained 
nothing of the past except a frozen aristocratic 
apathy. 

I could never make out why I had to sit in 
Kanivetsky’s study while he was resting from 
‘his writings, and pacing the room, smoking a 
cigar that looked like a shuttle. I had to listen 
as he talked with supercilious mockery in his 
sleepy eyes. Perhaps he considered me more 
like a living puppet than an interlocutor, 
someone to whom he could say anything he 
liked without inhibition. 

“Have you read any of my stories, Fyodor>”’ 
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“Yes, Nadezhda Nikolayevna gave them to 
me.” 

“Well, how did you like them?” 

“I simply rocked with laughter. Although 
those Cossacks were fighting, everything they 
did seemed so funny.” 

He smiled with satisfaction and, holding his 
cigar between his fingers, walked from corner 
to corner, deep in his own wise thoughts. 

“The comic is to be found only in moments 
of danger, Fyodor. Do you remember how Ta- 
ras Bulba lost his pipe during the battle? In- 
stead of fighting, the devil made him look for 
his pipe and that was how he lost his life. 
Funny, don’t you think? But terrible too.” 

I smiled and told him how a gang of work- 
ers had rolled the woman who hired them 
along in a dirty barrel. 

‘‘And when the police came one of those ras- 
cals thrashed her too. Oh, how we laughed!” 

Reluctantly Kanivetsky turned on me a 
quizzical glance. | 
“That is more ugly than funny. Laughter 
ought to lighten the soul: that is healthy 
laughter, which cannot be angry or revengeful. 
There is also a laughter that is sad and wise. 
Such is the laughter of Chekhov. You haven’t 
read Chekhov yet? Well, you’re too young for 
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that. He’s better understood and grasped as 
one grows older and more mature. The laugh- 
ter of the Russian people is curative, wise, 
stimulating. It is specially well expressed in 
fairy-tales. The Russian man is a great and 
wise artist and poet. He has a remarkable gift 
for combining the tragic and the comic. There 
lies his deathlessness, his triumphant vitality. 
Laughter is the strongest weapon in the 
struggle for Jife. Remember the tales about 
fools. In them the fool isn’t a fool at all. 
He only plays the fool to protect himself 
from punishment. In their time there were 
God’s fools who played the simpleton in or- 
der to be able to speak the truth aloud. There’s 
one of them in Pushkin’s Boris Godunov.” 

“But there are fairy-tales without fools too, 
Nikolai Nikolayevich, tales. about brave, fear- 
less men. Like the tale of Ivan Buyanych....” 

Kanivetsky halted abruptly and raised his 
brows. A spark of humour shone in his eyes. 
He was evidently amused by my bold and 
lively interjection. 

“Go on, go on, I’m interested.” 

And he resumed his slow measured tread up 
and down the room, drawing on his cigar and 
holding it carefully in front of him in order not 
to spill the grey ash. 
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Hurriedly and jerkily at first, then with fer- 
vour I told him the story of Ivan Buyanych. 
Kanivetsky became another man under my 
very eyes—he was natural, quick in his move- 
ments, he nodded his head encouragingly and 
cast me gratified smiles. And when I de- 
scribed how Ivan Buyanych stuck Yermil’s 
head inio the sand and Yermil held Bu- 
yanych’s legs in a tight grip, and ‘how they 
fought, Kanivetsky stood with his shoulders 
heaving with laughter. 

“It’s stupid and crude like the old folk-tales, 
but it’s wonderful. The main thing is it’s so 
strong. And what characters!” 

And when I had told him the whole story, 
he went up to the open window and _ stood 
there silent for a long while, thinking about 
something. He screwed up his eyes with sat- 
isfaction and his plump fingers clutched at 
his little tuft of beard which was so skimpy 
that it escaped his grasp. I was interested in 
his cigar: he held it quite still before him, not 
letting the ash fall and looking at it from time 
to time lovingly. I found it funny and puzzling 
why he tried so hard to keep that silver grey 
ash, like a church candle, intact, and watched 
the blue ribbon of smoke that curled and 
oleamed in the sunshine like a dull rainbow. 
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“Splendid, Fyodor,’ he said, addressing 
himself to the open window. “It’s a remarka- 
bly beautiful and powerful tale. Do you realize, 
I wonder, what deep wisdom lies in it? You’re 
right: there’s no stereotyped fool in it, which 
means that it originated in our times when the 
people have come to feel confident of their free- 
dom from serfdom, strong, young. Hitherto 
fate had done them nothing but harm but now 
people have to decide their own destinies and 
conquer nature. Be bolder, proud man!” 

With a nimbleness unusual for him he 
turned sharply from the window and waved 
the hand holding the cigar so that the ash fell 
to the floor and broke into dust. He glaniced 
ruefully at the rest of his cigar and tossed. it 
casually into a big scallop shell on the table. 
Then with an absent-minded smile he said to 
me: 

“Listen to me, Fyodor. Go and write that 
tale out for me as best you can. Put down 
every detail, don’t leave out the smallest thing. 
Write it down as you see it living in your 
imagination. I believe you’ve had some prac- 
tice in wriling verse. My sister has told me 
about it. Write, don’t be shy. You may acquire 
a literary skill that way. Treasure that feeling 
you have for writing, nourish it like a rare 
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sift. By the way, how old are you? Nearly thir- 
teen? You ought to have been sent to school.” 

He gave me several sheets of lined paper 
and led me out of the room. 

“Go home and write. And then bring me 
what you have written.” 

He took hold of my chin and looked me 
hard in the eyes. 

“T don’t believe you could have stooped to 
sacrilege, Fyodor. You were slandered, I'm 
sure of that. You fell under the millstone. 
Nadya told me about it.” 

I ran through the vineyard back to our cot- 
tage and set about writing down the tale as 
though it was my own personal experience. 
My heart thumped hard and I felt giddy with 
an excitement I had never experienced before. 

I sweated all day over my first literary 
work, sifting under the little lamp until mid- 
night, although Father firmly ordered me _ to 
bed telling me not to waste paraffin. I worked 
all the next day too, purposely not going to 
wait on Kanivetsky. I used up all the paper he 
gave me. 

But when I took my work over to him, Na- 
dezhda Nikolayevna met me with one of her 
usual panic-stricken cries. 

“Nikolai Nikolayevich isn’t here, Fedya,” 
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she told me, “his footman Ibrahim came for 
him.” 

I looked at my sheets of paper with disap- 
pointment and handed them to Nadezhda 
Nikolayevna. 

“This is for him. He told me to write out a 
tale for him.” 

Nadezhda Nikolayevna gasped with joy and 
astonishment, took the sheets of paper from 
me and read a few lines. A moment later she 
was twittering excitedly: 

“This is marvellous, Fedya. This is a memo- 
rable event in your life. Nikolai Nikolayevich, 
as a man of letters, has probed sensitively into 
your heart. You have set down the story in 
your own words but it’s not your creation, it 
springs from the people. Write down in pic- 
turesque detail everything that happened to 
you in the village: how catastrophe fel] upon 
you. Write it out, then read it to me, and then 
take it to Nikolai Nikolayevich’s house.” 

She went on uttering excited little cries for 
some time, waving the flaps of her gown and 
rolling her merry little blue eyes. 

But I did not trust her: here she was living 
with her mother, an old gentlewoman, fussing 
over her cats, looking after her brother, a gen- 
tleman himself, going round the shanties and 
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collecting the quarterly rent. I saw her as just 
as much a member of the upper class as her 
mother and as her brother who was accus- 
tomed to sleeping till lunch time and to drink- 
ing coffee and cream in bed. They were all 
swollen and flabby from idleness, and the skin 
of their faces hung in puffy folds. And yet, 
despite all that, I liked Nadezhda Nikolayevna. 
She had none of the haughtiness of her old 
mother, nor the proud bearing of her brother 
who had fleeced a rich wife and become the 
most prominent aristocrat of the town on a 
level with the ataman, General Malama, and 
with the Cossack gentry with long-service rec- 
ords and the commercial bigwigs who dressed 
in the latest style. The natural, unforced 
attachment that Nadezhda Nikolayevna had 
for us “plain folk,” and especially the interest 
she took in my mother and her concern for my 
fate—all this drew me to her, and it was with 
satisfaction and gratitude that I served her 
and her old mother and that Mother washed 
their linen and scrubbed the floors of their 
house. And as Mother loved cleanliness and 
tidiness, the rooms seemed to shine after she 
had cleaned them and the furniture gleamed 
like new. Nadezhda Nikolayevna would cry 
out in delight: 
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‘Dear Nastya, what a bright soul you are! 
They say education is all. But education is rel- 
ative. Spiritual beauty and humanity are gifts 
of nature.” 

Mother would reply shyly and falteringly: 

“ll have suffered a lot, Nadezhda Nikolayev- - 
na. It’s a wonder I was saved and did not go 
out of my wits. That could have happened.” 

“Heavens above, what terrible things you 
say, Nastya! A fragile little thing like you! 
Good heavens! Some people say that suffering 
turns a human being into a beast. That’s not 
true, suffering makes people more human, it 
ennobles them.” 

She spoke strangely, as though in prayer. 
And it seemed to both Mother and me that she 
knew nothing of the stern reality of our lives, 
and that she was using words that were not 
her own. — 


V 


Mikhailo, a flour porter “from the base- 
ment,’ a kind-hearted giant, for some reason 
took a liking for my father and never failed 
to pay us a visit on a holiday. From outside 
the door he sang out in a friendly womanish 
voice: 
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“Vasenka! A saint of sobriety! Greet your 
iriends and comrades. But it’s us who'll treat 
you and Nastya.” 

Behind him came red-bearded Klim with 
protruding pale eyes which were always filled 
with a gay anger. Jt seemed to me that he 
barked rather than spoke and that he never 
listened to what others were saying, as if he 
had made up his mind and decided everything 
once and for all. He rolled his eyes at every- 
one with taunting threats and I always ex- 
pected that next moment he would thump his 
heavy fist on the table and deafen us with: “I 
Shall smash you. Pll break you all to pieces.” 

But his jokes were always harmless. He got 
excited, shouted and didn’t know what to do 
with himself. 

These two would certainly be accompanied 
by Klim’s bosom friend Osinin. People never 
addressed him except by his surname and I 
never once heard his first name. He was a tall, 
lean, long-litnbed man with a bumpy, close- 
cropped head and thick fair hair on his chin 
and under his ears. He spoke little, paid no 
attention to Klim’s little tricks and was al- 
ways thinking anxiously about something. His 
deep-set bronze-hued eyes were feverishly hot, 
‘and they were always fixed on someone or 
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another, derisive and expectant. And then he 
would usually rub the short bristles on his 
head, feel the strange protuberances that grew 
on his skull and chin and run his fingers 
through the hair on his cheeks. He and Klim 
worked at the sieves on the fourth floor of the 
mill where huge sieves shook at a crazy speed 
making the whole great building tremble ter- 
ribly. 

Klim brought a bottle of vodka out of a deep 
pocket in his long, broad-shouldered jacket, 
crushed the sealing-wax over the cork against 
the wall and with the same gesture slapped 
the bottom of the bottle on to his palm. The 
cork shot to the ceiling, the vodka bubbled fu- 
riously inside the bottle, and Klim triumphant- 
ly placed the bottle on the table. Then he pro- 
duced another one. 

“Vasya!” he shouted in a voice quite touch- 
ingly happy, his nostrils quivering with pleas- 
ure. “You sober man. My heart is full of yearn- 
ing, not for nothing is it drawn to your sober 
heart. Don’t be angry, Vasya: I’ve longed to 
come and get drunk with you and make you 
feel that Lent is over and the Easter bells 
are ringing.” | 

And, flourishing the second bottle, he 
howled: 
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“Rejoice and make merry, ye sons of Sion!” 

Although Father was far from pleased to 
see the visitors, he smiled into his beard out 
of politeness and looked into the corner to con- 
ceal his annoyance. Mikhailo gave a gentle 
friendly smile, placed his hands under Moth- 
er’s armpits and raised her lightly high over 
his head. She squealed with fear and quivered 
in his hands near the ceiling, bul when he low- 
ered her carefully and placed her on her feet 
again her face was bright, her cheeks flushed 
and her eyes joyful. I laughed with astonish- 
ment at the effortless ease and speed with 
which Mikhailo had lifted Mother over his 
head; and he suddenly grasped my arm with 
his enormous paw, flung me into the air, 
tossed me on to the broad palm of his other 
hand and whirled me about the room. My 
heart stood still but I laughed uncontrollably. 
Mikhailo lowered me gently on tc the floor and 
patted my back. 

“Not afraid eh? Like to fly some more, I see. 
Don’t worry, you'll do all kinds of flying in 
your life. Life is a fine merry-go-round: it 
makes you dance and cry and swim in your 
own blood....” 

“TI dream sometimes,” said Klim hazily. “I 
dream that Mikhailo has brought fame to our 
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wolking lads. I’ve often pressed him to 
run down the street with two five-pood 
sacks on his back and throw them up in the 
air to everybody’s astonishment. Oh, what re- 
nown he’d get for that! The whole town would 
be astir. But it’s that wife of his, Lyubava—a 
timid little sheep with a sweet voice—it’s she 
that keeps him back. There’s no power stronger 
than you women in all the world: you can be 
crushed by a finger yet if you get your pincers 
on someone’s heart you can drain the strength 
out of a giant. Isn't it true, Mikhailo, that that 
little wile of yours sits in your heart and 
onaws your guts?” 

Sincerely without the shadow of annoyance, 
Mikhailo reproved Klim: 

“My Lyubava may be a feeble little thing 
but she’s clever. She loves me, fool that I am, 
and teaches me many good things. She 
dragged me out of the gutter and made a man 
of me. You leave her out of this, Klim,” he 
chuckled, ‘for I'll make mince-meat out of you.” 

Osinin ran his palm over his pate, and a 
sudden smile swam in his eyes. 

“That woman Lyubava is a light in our 
wretched life,” he said sternly, tapping the 
table with his thumb-nail. “She’s been through 
agonies but her heart is full of joy and her 
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thoughts are like things seen in a dream.” 
Why they came to us I could not understand. 
Father’s company was not in their line at all. 
Once they broke in on us early in the morn- 
ing already, fairly tipsy, and sprawled round 
the table as if they were in their own homes. 
Klim made ready to pour the vodka into tea- 
cups and, as usual, sang out: 
“Approach, bow low and taste it... .” 
Osinin calmly took the bottle from him and 
Stood it aside. He looked round thoughtfully 
at everyone in turn. When his eyes met Fa- 
ther’s closed, unfriendly look, he said: 
“Don’t think ill of us, Vasily Fomich. We 
didn’t come here to get drunk. We can do that 
in the tavern. You are our comrade, you're in 
the Same soup as we are. But you're new here, 
you haven't turned into a rascal like Klim 
here. We're not going to drink here. But we’ve 
had a good look at you, Vasily Fomich, and 
we're satisfied that it’s only in your place here 
with a wise man like vou, that we can unbur- 
den our hearts in a human way. Nastya has 
a heart like a sunbeam; it warms wp and 
touches our consciences.” 
Father, who was pleased with Osinin’s 
words, rolled his eyes with satisfaction and 
just. managed to swallow the words: 
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“You're always welcome. I don’t drink, but 
the door is always open to friends and my 
heart is unbuttoned to you.” 

But Klim suddenly growled: 

“Wait a moment, unbuttoned heart. It’s not 
a matter of hospitality. Our Mikhailo is a gi- 
ant, but he feels free in a burrow while I feel 
the whole world too small for me. What I 
want, God damn it, is to set fire to Dubinka 
and see the whole place go up in a blaze, or to 
have a really good fight.” 

He grabbed the mustard pot, stuck his 
thumb into it and smeared mustard over the 
brows of Mikhailo and Osinin. Then he ap- 
plied another portion of mustard to his own 
nose and hands and, licking his dirty thumb, 
pulled a face as though he was highly enjoy- 
ing the mustard. 

“Stop lowing like a bull,” said Osinin re- 
provingly. “Your tricks are only for fools. Tell 
us, why on earth, did you smear us with mus- 
tard, and yourself too? Does it mean you find 
being in a burrow boring and dreary? And 
you go on shouting that the world’s too small 
for you. When did you ever arouse any human 
feeling in anyone, including yourself? But 
Nastya knows tow to , touch people’s 
hearts....” 
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Mother liked these healthy fellows and she 
willingly set plates of meat and cold gravy be- 
lore them. Osinin, raising his round head high, 
looked at Klim with grave derision as though 
at a stubborn jester. Klim suddenly grasped 
Mother’s arm and drew her neatly down on to 
a stool beside him. 

“Nastya, don’t hop about like a sparrow. 
Sit down with us. We’re weak without the 
women. A woman is a great force; she makes 
aman out of a beast, and a beast out of a man. 
[ myself ran away from a woman and became 
a beast: I revolt and get into nights with tame 
animals like Mikhailo or with crickets in the 
stove like you, Vasya. Don’t frown, don’t be 
offended—you won't hide from us, you devil, 
under your peasant’s clothing. Why do [ feel 
bored and constricted? Because for me all 
mills are prisons and hard labour. I don’t 
drink out of sheer savagery, Nastya, don’t 
think that ’'m a drunkard and a scoundrel. 
i hate everything. I find everything ugly and 
repulsive and stifling. I don’t find happiness 
and freedom in anything anywhere. Why 
can’t I, a man, live a human life? Why was ! 
born?” 

Osinin swept his fist from the table and said 
in a calm, judicious mariner: 
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“If you can't live a human life then please 
live like a sheep. Thumping the table and 
growling are the acts of a rowdy and not a 
clever one at that.” 

Mikhailo smiled and defended Klim with 
kind-hearted sympathy. 

‘Just look at the way he worries!” he said 
tolerantly. “If drink doesn’t give him any 
pleasure then he has to choose between turn- 
ing to religion or crime.” 

‘“He’d gladly pray but he has no faith,” 
Osinin, wise and dispassionate, agreed. 
“And you can’t lead a human life without 
having faith in your soul. That’s why he’s 
turned into a beast, that’s why he worries so 
much.” 

“Faith, what d’you mean?” raged Klim, his 
face suffused with blood. “It’s not only that I 
don’t believe in God, I don’t believe in myself. 
God has his own place—in the cemetery: he 
likes corpses but it’s I that give the little 
devils no peace.” 

“You're making a fool of yourself, you rest- 
less soul,’ Osinin corrected him imperturb- 
ably. “It?s not that the world’s too small 
for you—the world is huge, boundless. The 
fact is you feel uncomfortable in your own 
skin.” 
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Klim tore off his cap, flung it at the door, 
clutched this head between his hands and 
oroaned: 

“But why do I have this flame inside me? 
Why has my heart turned to charcoal? I’m a 
prisoner with nowhere to escape to.... Misha, 
how many sacks have you carried on your 
back? Millions. Who for? Why? For blood- 
suckers. To put money into their bottomless 
pockets. But what about me and you? They 
squeeze the strength out of us till the 
orave, or else throw us out on ile ear to swell 
the ranks of the ‘beggars. Beauty! Why, from 
beauty like that you feel you’re going mad 
and want to climb wp the chimney of our 
damned mill and shout for the whole stink- 
ing town to hear and make it quake like my 
sieves do.” 

He grabbed the bottle, poured himself halt 
a tumbler of vodka and held it under each of 
our noses in turn. 

“And if there’s nothing else to do but die 
then it’s better to drink and make merry.” 

He poured the vodka between his hairy lips. 
Without taking any food he hurriedly poured 
some in the teacups for Osinin, Father and 
himself. | 

“Let’s warm our guts. I won’t give the 
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woman any of this liquor: she’s always ready 
for us sons of bitches and doesn’t spare her- 
self.” 

Mother came to Klim with a wet towel in 
her hands and carefully wiped the mustard off 
his face. Then she did the same for Mikhailo 
and Osinin. This had such an effect on Klim 
that he fell silent and looked in bewilderment 
first at my father and then at Osinin. Then he 
vaguely put his glass down on the table. Osi- 
nin smiled knowingly and Father, pleased at 
what Mother had done, stroked his beard and 
moustache. But Mikhailo did not appear to 
notice anything and went on wholeheartedly 
enjoying a quiet time among friends. Then 
Klim sprang from his stool, flung himself im- 
pulsively on his knees before Mother and 
bowed to her feet. 

“Forgive me, Nastya, I’m a fool. You’ve 
turned my heart upside down. You washed my 
ugly mug and your bright soul embraced my 
soul, without a quiver of disgust.” Still on his 
knees he held his hands out to her as if con- 
fessing or making a pledge to her: 

“From this day on, Nastya, I shall answer 
before you as before my own conscience. Those 
little devils don’t feel your soul but I tremble 
before it and see myself a man.” 
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He rose to his feet and, deeply moved, ran 
out of the room, looking quite different than 
usual. I found the scene both touching and 
comic: I did not believe that Klim was sincere 
and regarded his behaviour as a good piece of 
acting. Mother stood in the middle of the room 
with the towel in her hands, smiling towards 
the door as though she had performed some 
ancient rite. 

Osinin, always so practical and reasonable, 
rubbed his head and smiled in a superior 
manner. 

“He’s a fellow who frets like a beast in a 
cage and bumps his head against the bars. 
Life has bruised him. That’s why he drinks so 
much and plays the fool. After all, people 
usually drink more out of boredom or because 
they have something on their conscience, try- 
ing to smother their worries and their dark 
thoughts. Or because they find their lives emp- 
ty.” 

Father, who was by then a little tipsy, de- 
murred by waving his hand at Osinin. 

“It’s all a matter of stupidity,” he said. “No 
man of any gumption ever takes to drink. Take 
me: I never touch it. It’s not that I don’t like 
it, I find drink disgusting.” 

Mikhailo had already managed to down two 
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cups of vodka and sat looking massive and 
comfortable as though enjoying the weight of 
his own bulky frame. In his blissful state he 
seemed to be quite unaware of Klim’s rebel- 
liousness and paid no attention to his abrupt 
exit. Father’s words, however, suddenly caught 
his attention. He stared at Father accus- 
ingly and rocked with laughter: 

“You're wrong there, Vasya. Fools don’t be- 
come drunkards. Osinin was speaking the 
truth: people take to drink through worry or 
boredom. Take me. | drink because I’m tired. 
Osinin drinks too but he never gets drunk. 
Why is that, Osinin?” 

With laughter in his knowing eyes Osinin 
answered cryptically: 

“You ask Stepan why he is perpetually drunk 
without taking a drop cf vodka.” 

“Stepan doesnt think of himself,’ said 
Mother with surprising heat. “He thinks of 
all of us, of the worker’s lot.” 

Osinin raised his head and said with a 
spark of joy in his eyes: 

‘Nastya has put it very well. That’s clever 
of her. She’s right. Stepan has faith in his 
soul.” 

Klim burst in through the open door like a 
madman, followed by Stepan and Osip. 
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‘Here they are, the sober devils,” he shout- 
cd triumphantly. ‘They were sitting puffing 
and puzzling over that metal rubbish of theirs. 
You, Magi, I said to them, what are you doing, 
praying like a couple of monks to those scraps 
of metal? Throw it into the dust-bin and don’t 
muddle your minds. Anyway, whatever you 
invent will fall into the paws of the capitalists, 
the robbers. You'll hatch your golden egg for 
the merchants to eat.... And I took them by 
their collars and said: Come and join your 
Iriends and comrades. In our life, I tell you, 
the soul breaks its wings: it strives for free- 
dom, it worries its heart out. Vasya! Mikhailo! 
Osinin! Greet your comrades with a cup and a 
song.” And he sang brokenly: “Comrades, fill 
the cup of welcome. . 

Osinin and Mikhailo took up the song, but 
Father merely moved his head in time with the 
music for he did not know the words.... “God 
alone knows what the future holds for us.” 

Osip did not join in. He whistled through 
his teeth, “cleaning” them. But Stepan Iva- 
nych sang, simply and without embarrassment, 
in his ringing baritone, and then stopped ab- 
ruptly and waved his hands. 

“No, my friends. It’s not a matter of God 
knowing, it’s us who ought to know, it’s us who 
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do know what lies ahead, The future comes 
by itself, inevitably, but we’ve got to fight 
for the right to live like human beings. Ev- 
erything in the world is made by work, and we 
working people are the only masters of life.” 

“Masters!” Klim roared and laughed an- 
orily. “Those masters of yours bend their backs 
twelve hours a day—aye, and are glad to do it 
to earn a dry crust for their bellies.”’ 

“But why is that?” Osinin asked, calm but 
angry, piercing Klim with his eyes. ‘Why? 
Have you ever asked yourself that, you block- 
head?” 

“If I’m a blockhead what’s the use of ask- 
ing me questions?” said Klim in an injured 
tone, and struck his brow with his fist. 

“The inside of a blockhead is like a cracked 
pot—no good for making porridge, no good 
for holding ale. Nastya, my dear, give us some 
furniture so we can seat our guests.” 

With an angry derisive look Osinin replied 
impressively: | 

“What devil has bound you, red-bearded 
Klim, and you too, Mikhailo from the base- 
ment, to the merchant of the first guild Pala- 
sov? You’re like worker-bees who carry the 
honey and he’s a drone living in the same 
hive.’ 
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Stepan Ivanych laughed and slapped Osinin 
on the back. 

“A fine, clear explanation, Osinin,” he said. 
‘Knowledge serves you well. In our fight 
knowledge is a guarantee of victory. Those 
are the words of my friend, Mark Lopatin, a 
student of railway engineering. They’re good 
words. I'll bring the lad in to see you one day. 
He comes from the working class too. What 
d’you think, Osip? Would it be worth while for 
them to meet Mark Lopatin>”’ 

Osip whistled shrilly and looking at the 
floor dully said: 

“Seems to me it would. It might help to clear 
things up. The trouble is we have a few 
drunks to be ashamed of among us.” 

Klim strode up to Osip and goggled at him 
with his bleary eyes. 

“So it’s me you're ashamed of, is it? Oh, 
you scarecrow, if you only knew how you all 
bore me. Miaybe I do drink, but I’m not a 
drunkard: I drink to get out of this pitchblack 
life, from the darkness in my soul. It’s my soul 
that’s seeking an outlet. As for you, bit o! 
trash, you’re content just to whistle through 
your teeth, and they’re rotten anyway.” 

‘“There’s no need to shout and insult the 
comrade, Klim,” said Stepan with a reproach- 
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ful smile. “It’s a good thing Osip doesn’t feel 
it: he’s got a strength of his own. You’re feel- 
ing mad because you want to smash some- 
thing but don’t know what. That’s why you get 
to such mischief and take part in drunken 
brawls.” 

Osip might have been deaf: he paid not the 
least attention to Klim or for that matter to 
anyone else. He seemed to be thinking hard 
about something and his pale protruding eyes 
were dull and motionless. I did not care for 
him at all and was offended by the fact that 
Stepan befriended him and lived in his house. 
Father, however, rose hospitably to his feet at 
the table and offered Osip his own place. Fa- 
ther incidentally was distrustful -of others and 
shunned the company of his fellow-workers. He 
noticed some vice or failing in each of them 
and would repeat in a tone of disapproval: 

‘“He’s a gambler. Doesn’t bring a kopek home, 
just gambles it all away.... Some like Klim 
make an idol of the vodka glass.... That Mi- 
khailo has more brawn than brain, all of them 
take a lot out of the house, bring precious lit- 
tle in.... Stepan is up to witchcraft and lives 
secretly. But Osip is a brainy man: every ko- 
pek is dear to him, and he doesn’t spend his 
words for nothing either. He takes care of that 
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Stepan. What they’re working at isn’t our 
business, but all this repairing of locks and 
walches ‘brings money to Osip’s apron pocket, 
not to Stepan's.” 

Mother would disagree in her quiet, sad 
way, as though talking to herself, but, firmly 
convinced that she was right, would go on: 

“It isn’t only for profit that people bend 
their backs. Stepan wears his apron for real, 
good work, as though he were praying.” 

Father looked at her askance and angrily 
shouted her down: 

“You talk too much.... As if you under- 
Stand anylthing.... ‘Stepan, Siepan....’ That 
Stepan is only fit to start riots. He chatters to 
you women as though you were his equal. 
You'd do better fo wag your tongue with him 
less. Such clever fellows like him can turn a 
woman's head like anything.” 

Mother would interrupt with indignation 
unusual for her: 

‘Don't take sin on your soul, Fomich. 
Don’t talk nonsense about a good man.” 

Father’s eyes would glaze and he would 
look with jealous suspicion into Mother’s 
lace, where anger was mingled with sadness. 
_ And so, on days such as these he was, as 
always, cold to Stepan Ivanych, avoiding his 
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eyes, or simply afraid of him To his displeas- 
ure Mother rejoiced in every meeting with 
Stepan and greeted his arrival with looks of 
rank admiration. 
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There were two “hamlets” in our district— 
the Kanivetsky estate and a similar spacious 
overrun garden with clay and wattle cottages 
leaning up against a fence and a stone-built 
house that belonged to the widow of one 
Shuisky. Across the lane a row of reed-thatched 
cottages with small yards straggled to 
the main street. Here lived railway workers, 
the commoner office clerks, and draymen. 
Farther on, the settlement spread out broadly, 
one way towards the Kuban, the other towards 
an oak grove on the railway ierritory, a 
place full of stacks of sleepers. 

In the evenings bonfires of rubbish would 
be lit in each yard, and a dense, surging 
cloud of smoke would hang over Dubinka. 
The whole neighbourhood looked as if it were 
smouldering like a fire that would not burst 
into flame. That was how people drove off 
the mosquitoes. 
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After the evening shift chains of workers 
from the mills, the dairy factory and the glass 
works streamed home among the lanes and 
streets. Others came from the railway yards. 
And later Samorodov’s filled up with custom- 
ers and there till late at night heavy drink- 
ing went on and tipsy songs rang out, and 
often there would be wild shouting on the 
street outside the tavern and scuffles between 
regular customers and vagabonds. 

Mikhailo and his friends Klim and Osinin 
used to drop in there on every pay day. Klim 
was a sociable fellow and a good mixer: he 
was ‘brother and friend to all, and felt spe- 
cially drawn to vagabonds. 

‘These folk are kith and kin,’ he would 
say. ‘The leavings from the masters’ feast- 
ings. The cinders of labour. All the tinning’s 
come off them. Oh, I love ’em.”’ 

These regulars—both workers and vaga- 
bonds—possessed a big well-knit power. Al- 
though their nocturnal orgies often finishea 
with quarrels and fights they would without 
any prearranged plan form themselves into a 
band and fling themselves on the enemy, 
hunting them far down the street or into the 
oak grove. Usually the enemy consisted in 
the first place of “hooks” and ‘“‘pharaohs’— 
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in other words, the police, and after them 
draymen and cabbies—petty bourgeois folk 
who owned their own houses and worked “for 
themselves.” Such people despised the work- 
ers as “paupers” and “ragged folk,’ and 
during the drinking bouts in the tavern they 
always tried to bully them in the self-assured 
and complacent manner of “independent peo- 
ple.” 

“We have the police behind us, the same 
police that binds the hands of useless tramps 
and bastards like you.” 

True enough, during the street fights the 
police always defended the draymen and 
attacked the workers. Each time, the consta- 
bles would grab and carry off two or three 
workers anid vagabonds to the police-station 
to cool their heads and tame them. And in 
the bug-house they would always be beaten 
by a whole pack of policemen to be flung out 
into the street next morning with broken teeth 
and smashed ribs. The constables were tough 
fellows, former non-commissioned officers and 
sergeant-majors disciplined in the army. Idle- 
ness and boredom, evidently, drove them to 
torpor. They roamed the streets, bursting inta 
inns and taverns and drinking at the expense 
of the customers; they provoked rows, setting 
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one set of drunks against another, and sowed 
discord between the workers and the dray- 
men until a general mélée flared up in the 
inn or on the street, whereupon they would 
blow their whistles and, grabbing hold of the 
first person they could lay their hands on, 
drag him off to the police-station and un- 
burden their hearts with bestial acts against 
their prisoners. 

Once the fighting was specially savage and 
involved many people. It was pay day and 
Samorodov’s tavern was packed with people. 
There were mill-workers, men from Baron 
Steingel’s dairy factory, glass-blowers and 
railwaymen. As usual, the draymen turned up 
wearing their long sack-cloth smocks, and 
with them came some of the petty bourgeois 
householders. Wandering between the tables 
were beggars who drained what wes left at 
the bottom of vodka glasses standing forgot- 
tem on the tables during fierce loud quarrels 
and arguments. Although the doors and win- 
dows were wide open the atmosphere in the 
two big rooms was stupifyingly stuffy. This 
brick house of Samorodov’s stood on the main 
theroughfare and was the merriest and most 
frequented of all the town’s taverns. Behind 
a -long counter in the front room groceries 
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were displayed for sale. Samorodov himself, 
a powerfully built, ruddy-complexioned man, 
with a broad red beard and untidy carroty 
hair, stood in shirt and waistcoat behind the 
counter issuing orders to his squad of waiters 
who wore white aprons and held napkins 
under their arms: 

“Vanya, serve the customers! Grishka, don't 
spin like a top. Take the orders. Don’t for- 
get anything, keep treating the public! Keep 
your eyes skinned.” 

He reminded me very much of the shaggy 
Polkan who was represented in popular prints 
with a big stick in his hand. 

That evening the brawl began as usual 
with an exchange of jibes and oaths between 
the draymen and the workers. The beggars 
first created turmoil by annoying the dray- 
men with merciless taunts and racy _ nick- 
names, and then under cover of the workers’ 
laughter grabbing big glasses of vodka and 
emptying them down their throats. And when 
the draymen seized them by the arms and 
chests the vagabonds splashed the rest of ‘he 
vodka on to their beards. A fight started. Sa- 
morodoyv stood behind the counter, watching 
the brawlers with his customary calm, and 
ordered his chuckers-out into action. But that 
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evening three bewhiskered constables slipped 
into the tavern and one of them yelled at 
the top of his voice: 

“Stop that, you dogs. Order.” 

And all three of them grabbed the beggars 
by the scruff of the neck and quickly 
dragged them outside. 

‘Arrest all brawlers!” 

The draymen greeted this with a happy 
howl: 

“The flee-catchers are here.... Our tamers 
and enchanters have come. The defenders of 
the Tsar and the fatherland.” 

The draymen one after another invited the 
constables to their tables. The constables, im- 
perious and pompous, twirled their mous- 
taches and condescended to pass between the 
tables. 

The workmen pretended to take no interest 
in the police: they turned their backs on them 
and tried to make it clear that they were deep 
in conversation about their own affairs. The 
draymen felt quite safe with the constables 
beside them and twitted the workmen, pelt- 
ing them with half-chewed tomatoes and 
crusts of bread and splashing them with beer 
swill out of the bottoms of their heavy glass 
mugs. 
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This time the explosion came suddenly and 
quite spontaneously, 

Mikhailo was sitting there amiably, look- 
ing like kindness itself, beside Klim and Osi- 
nin. The fourth at their table was my father 
whom they had brought along for the sake 
of company. He felt himself like a hare among 
wolves in those surroundings. He gazed 
around, shrank and tried to slip out of the 
room but Klim grasped his arm and drew 
him ‘back into his chair. 

“Sit still, Vasya. Do not break up the par- 
ty. You mustn’t show you are scared of the 
pharaohs. Don’t stick your neck out and don’t 
let your comrades down.” 

“T’m not accustomed to brawling and fight- 
ing,’ Father muttered vaguely. “I hate it 
all...” 

“You'll get used to it, Vasya. You'll have 
to have your fists ready for other fights than 
this. Keep close to your brothers and you'll 
be strong. A coward is always on his own 
and pays for it with his own back, if not with 
his head. It’s as though he were trying to 
escape from his sin but was the first to suffer 
for if, like a sheaf under the thresher. Think 
about that and remember it.” 
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‘“T’m no coward. When I lived in the village 
| took part in fisticuffs. But when it comes to 
fighting the police I get all of a tremble. It’s 
terrible things the police do in the village.” 

One of the draymen struck a workman. The 
fight flared up at once. Samorodov and his 
squad set about clearing the counter of food 
and crockery. The policcmen backed towards 
the open doors. Whistles shrilled. Their long 
loose canvas smocks flapping, the savagely 
drunk draymen put up their fists and flung 
themselves at the workers. Stools and chairs 
overturned with a crash, bottles and glasses 
were smashed, tables splintered. The police 
shouted rough commands: 

“Stop that! Attention!” 

Then they flung themselves into the mélee 
and grabbed workers by the scruff of the neck. 

But they did not touch the draymen. One 
of the constables, an enormous bewhiskered 
lout grabbed hold of Father and hauled him 
towards the door. Father crashed to the floor. 
Flabbergasted he tried to get on his feet 
again but the policeman kicked him savagely, 
and at the same time made a lunge at Klim. 
Klim, however, escaped his grasp nimbly and 
dealt the policeman a blow on the hand with 
a beer bottle. 
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“Pll break your paw, you dog,” he yelled. 
‘Misha, tame the beasts.”’ 

Mikhailo stood like a rock and looked about 
him with an amiable smile. For some reason 
he was never touched in drunken brawls of 
this kind. He calmly seized hold of the police- 
man, lifted him well above his head, and 
flung him towards the door. Then just as 
calmly he started picking up draymen and 
irealing them the same way. Klim warmed 
up and assisted him by grasping draymen by 
their smocks and dragging them outside. The 
workers dishevelled, their shirts and jackets 
torn, flung themselves in a furious group on 
the disconcerted draymen and showered a hail 
of blows on them. Police whistles sounded 
outside. | 

“Come on, mates, let’s go home,’ Mikhailo 
said in a friendly, conciliatory tone. “Why did 
these folk get so angry? We were drinking 
like decent souls and all of a sudden people 
are trying to knock each other’s blocks off.... 
Why, it’s mad!” 

But Klim’s bulging cyes were glittering 
with rage. Shaking his beard he shouted 
hoarsely: 

‘“We shall never have any peace so long 
as these Black Hundreds and the police are 
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with us, Misha. Look out, thev’ll never for- 
give you. They won't let you live.” 

Father had made off during the skirmish. 
The draymen, who could not understand what 
had happened, ran out cI the tavern waving 
their fists at us and crying: 

‘We'll never be able tc live together in the 
same world with them. It’s a life or death 
struggle... .” 

Samorodov who was used to rows like this 
went on issuing instructions to his squad 
from behind his counter as calmly as though 
nothing had happened. 

As Mikhailo was going down the steps 
from the porch he was struck on the back 
by a brick. The (brick was probably aimed 
at his head but missed. He uttered a hollow 
moan—more from surprise than pain—and 
dashed into the darkness. Klim was on his 
heels but soon bumped into him, for Mikhailo 
was dragging a young drayman by the 
hair. 

“Squeeze the life out of him, Misha, so he'll 
learn never to do it again,’ Klim cried wild- 
ly. “It’d teach the others a lesson too.” 

The fellow mumbled something through his 
nose; he was too scared even to try and drag 
himself out cf Mikhailo’s grasp. 
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“It wasn’t me at all ... it was another 
lellow.... Let me go, you’ve got the wrong 
one.” 

Suddenly he yelled: 

“Hey, you chaps, they're killing me. Save 
me. Police!” 

Police whistles blew beside the road. The 
constables could vaguely be seen gathered in 
a tight knot. Near them the draymen stood 
brawling loudly. Brandishing their fists, the 
draymen made a sudden furious dash for 
Mikhailo and Klim who stood a pace or two 
in front of a close-knif group of workers. 
Klim igrowled angrily and rolled up his 
sleeves. 

“Hold your ground, lads. Give it to them 
hot, the swine. Give them a good hashing, 
the whole bloody lot of them.” 

But Mikhailo pushed everyone back and 
warned them in a calm and somehow reluc- 
tant voice: 

“Let them just try to attack us and then 
we'll show them. But stand firm and close, 
don’t scatter.” 

The crowd of draymen came on brandish- 
ing their fists, roaring and groaning as they 
ran. But they were at once repulsed. Without 
moving a step, Mikhailo swept two men off 
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their feet and the workers did their bit too. 
Mikhailo grasped hold of one of the attackers 
and flung him like a sack into the crowd. 
As the flew through the air the man swept oth- 
ers off their feet. The rest recoiled and made 
their escape. The workers roared with laugh- 
ter and booed loudly at the retreating enemy. 
A little way off stood four policemen, ready, 
it seemed, to defend the draymen. And when 
the latter retreated the policemen strode for- 
ward towards the workers, their hands on 
their holsters. 

“You're under arrest,” shouted a tall beard- 
ed constable. “Take them off to the police- 
station, the rowdies. Cool tneir heads for 
them there in the regulation way.” 

But Klim and the other workers shouted 
at them derisively: 

“Don’t come any nearer, you pharaohs. 
What sort of policemen are you, egging on the 
draymen against us like that? Oh, you hairy 
cockroach. Look out, or you'll be flying 
through the air again.” 

The police probably knew Mikhailo well: 
they came to a sudden halt and muttered 
something among themselves. The bearded po- 
liceman who seemed to be in charge said pla- 
catinely: 
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“Be off home with you, lads. As for your 
giant I’ve this to say to him: It’s not permis- 
sible to toss people about like sacks—you 
can blot a man out that way. I respect you 
for your strength but the next time I catch 
you bashing people up I'll have to make a 
report on it. Dubinka ought to be proud of 
a strong man like you, but remember, it’s 
strictly dorbidden to throw a policeman 
through open doors into the street. A consta- 
ble is not a sack, he’s a protector of law and 
order.” : ee 

Klim put on a guilty little voice and said 
reassuringly: 

“He’s sorry, officer. Next time Mikhailo 
will throw him out of the window.” 

The workers laughed but Klim pretended 
to be embarrassed: he twisted his head and 
heaved a worried sigh. 

Through the open door of the tavern a dim 
light slanted through the dust on to the road. 
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Day after day bills were posted on the 
fences both in the town and out in Dubinka. 
On them we read in huge letiers the words 
“Truzzi Circus”; underneath was a picture ol 
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a broad round marquee with low walls, rather 
like the threshing-shed in our village. And 
below this, on each side, there were beautiful 
horses and acrobats swinging on bars all 
over the place. But what really caught the 
eye of the passer-by was the picture of a 
bewhiskered wrestler in a sleeveless tunic, 
whose muscular arms were folded across a 
chest that dripped medals. His shaven tilted- 
back head looked very small on his distended 
neck. Dark, bushy eyebrows met at the bridge 
of his nose; under his moustache the full 
lips curled in a boastful, derisive smile. Be- 
low this picture big red letters announced: 
“The world famous Italian champion Anto- 
nio Gudatti, victor over all wrestlers of Eu- 
rope and America, who lifts six members of 
the public simultaneously in his arms and 
supports the weight of ten men.” And then it 
said that Gudatti challenged all comers to 
wrestle with him in the circus ring. The mys- 
terious and unfamiliar word “champion” cut 
my mind to the quick and seemed to me dan- 
gerous and sinister. It conveyed the image 
of a hedgehog with its spines protruding, or 
of a huge iron fist powerful enough to kill a 
horse. One of these posters was pasted on 
our old sagging fence, facing the square. 
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This poster acted on our workers like a 
challenge. Here was some Italian belonging 
to the travelling show of another foreigner 
called Truzzi, boasting that he always won 
wherever and against whom he wrestled, 
that he could lift six men at once, and sup- 
port the weight of ten men, and looking from 
the poster at the Russians as calm as any- 
thing, sneering and feeling quite certain that 
none of them would have the nerve to 
wrestle with him. 

This impertinent challenge made Klim and 
Osinin really angry. They raced through 
every floor of the mill stirring up the work- 
ers and after work one evening when the 
late shift had started Klim burst into the 
basement and shouted: 

“Listen, fellows, that circus wrestler 
doesn’t think our Mikhailo’s worth a groat. 
Don’t let him insult your comrade. We must 
make Mikhailo humble that little Italian and 
stop him smearing the honour of the Rus- 
sian worker.” 

Mikhailo, all covered with flour, with a 
long coarse linen blouse and a sack worn 
cape-like over his head to keep the flour out 
of his hair, stood there in the crowd of base- 
ment men from both shifts smiling amiably. 
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When I brought Father's dinner to the mill 
I used to run into the basement, a gloomy 
place like a store-house where various sor{s 
of flour poured straight into the sacks on the 
scales, which were sewed up with thread 
there on the spot. I would stand there a long 
time watching the basement workers striding 
in a long line to the store with sacks on their 
shoulders. Nimbly, with effortless ease, Mi- 
khailo would fling on to his back a sack of 
warm flour weighing no less than five poods 
and bear it off to the store. He seemed to en- 
joy his work, to treat it as a pleasant game. 
A tall, strongly built giant of a man, he would 
stride with a springy, muscular gait into the 
distance where the flour whirled in turbid 
gloom; he seemed to be quite unaware of the 
weight he was carrying. Among the other 
workers who like him wore hoods that hung 
down their backs to waist-level he looked 
like an ataman among his Cossacks, a veri- 
table Yermak Timofeyich.* But he was a gen- 
tle, peaceable man who seemed to be some- 
what embarrassed by his height and gigantic 
proportions. He always greeted me with a 


* Yermak—a hero of the Urals, famous in histor- 
ical literature and folk epics. 
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pleasant little smile and cried to me in a 
high-pitched voice: 

“Hello, Fedya, come to see us? Well, take 
a look around and admire us. It’s more fun 
down there than anywhere else—we do noth- 
ing but dance.” 

One day he joked brightly: 

“Don’t be envious, Fedya. You’re still too 
young for that. Jump up on my sack. Thai’ll 
help you grow up.” 

One of the workmen took me under the 
arms and lilfed me up. I slipped on to the 
tight sack above Mikhailo’s head and he did 
not even falter but ran on with even steps 
bearing me out of the basement into the 
sunny square between the mill and the store- 
houses. Before I had time to regain my breath 
I was back in the gloom of the huge store- 
room. Like the men in the basement the work- 
men here burst out laughing when they saw 
me on my perch. Mikhailo carried me with 
the same easy smooth stride up the pile of 
sacks which were ranged in steps. 

‘Jump. Don’t be frightened,” he said en- 
couragingly. | 

[ saw before me a wall of close-packed 
sacks. I jumped down but made a false land- 
ing and turned a somersault. 
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I got up to the roar of laughter of the load- 
ers, men whose beards, brows and eyelashes 
were so heavily coated with flour that I could 
not distinguish one from another. 

“You're all right,” Mikhailo encouraged me 
in a thigh, gentle voice as he towered above 
me. “You need to learn how to turn a somer- 
saulf without >urting yourself. You fell like 
a ball though you kicked with your feet too 
much. Good lad.” 

His praise put me quite out of countenance. 
It was too much like the case of a beard- 
ed giant playing with a silly little boy. The 
roar of laughter that arose from the loaders 
quite depressed me..Smarting with shame and 
a sense of injury I cried out vexedly only 
just able to hold ‘back my tears: 

“Well, I jumped and bounced like a ball 
and was on my feet straightaway. But if 
you slipped, Uncle Mikhailo, and fell down 
from way up there like a horse, it’d take the 
whole gang here to pull you to your feet 
again.” 

One of the workers shouted through the 
laughter: | 

“That’s the way to answer. With a sting 
like a mosquito s. He’s got Mikhailo all con- 
fused.” 
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But IJ felt that my quip had been clumsy 
and that I was performing silly antics like 
a puppy in the presence of a bear. All the 
same, I did not give in but smiled boldly 
and stubbornly at Mikhailo. He came down 
the flight of sacks and winked at me encour- 
agingly. 

“Oh no, brothers, you won’t catch him with 
bare hands,” he said in his little voice. “Did 
you see? He wasn’t scared, he didn’t run 
away but gave me as good as he got. He's 
a berry off our bush all right....” 

In his stride he grabbed me under his arm 
and carried me to the entrance like a kitten. 
I struggled and tried to free myself from his 
enormous arm but he seemed to be unaware 
of my protests. Only in the yard did he put 
me down on the hot pavement and said, laugh- 
ing lightly: 

“Well, off you go, my lad. Come and see 
me sometime. We'll go fishing together. I'll 
give you a rod. I’m terribly fond of fishing. 
I] always take a dozen rods with me.” 

Although I had heard that he was a keen 
fisherman I couldn't help laughing when I 
imagined the delicate rods with their spider- 
web lines being held by such a mighty pair of 
hands: surely the thin sticks would snap in 
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his fingers! Yet every Sunday he and his lit- 
tle daughter crossed to the other bank of the 
Kuban, and he would sit the whole day in 
the willow bushes. 

And now, when his fellow-workers were in 
a state of high excitement about the chal- 
lenge flung down by the circus wrestler whom 
the poster proclaimed invincible and who had 
laid flat all the best wrestlers of Europe and 
America, Mikhailo artlessly and inoffensively 
replied: 

“It may be all true. Circus folk know what 
they’re talking about, they’re up to all sorts 
o: tricks and dodges. They don’t rely on their 
streneth but on ruses and. skill. Naked 
strength is a silly thing but for a clever ant 
a tree is a mere plaything. I’ve nothing to 
gain from mixing up with that circus fellow, 
lads. He’ll make a scarecrow out of me and 
put me to shame in the eyes of all decent 
folk. And what’s the profit to me in that?” 

But the basement workers and some of 
the ‘upstairs’ men who joined in unexpect- 
edly, raised such a huliabaloo and pressed 
on Mikhailo so hard from every side that he 
did not know where to hide. 

Some were infuriated by his timidity as 
though by it he was disgracing them; others, 
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with the utmost confidence in his enormous 
strength, insisted he shouldn’t allow himself 
to be humiliated but raise the honour of the 
Russian man and strike lear into the heart of 
his enemies. 

“You're not alone,” they shouted at the top 
of their voices. “We'll all go along with you, 
every one of us. We'll show up their dirty 
tricks and dodges all right. They won't foo} 
1S.” 

Some of the “upstairs” men—‘“clean-spitters”’ 
is what the basement workers called them 
scornfully—chaffed the loaders: 

“Where are you thinking of poking your 
noses? Camels aren't trotters, chimney-sweeps 
aren't artists. The circus public would have 
a lot of fun seeing you there.” 

On Sunday morning Klim and Osinin went 
round all Dubinka collecting money at the 
rate of fifty kopeks a head. As the mill was 
shut on Sundays ‘workers from both shifts 
were taking it easy at home. Many, it tran- 
spired, were eager to go to the circus: every- 
body wanted to watch Mikhailo fight the in- 
vincible wrestler. This unexpected event was 
a real treat for every one of those labourers 
who were used to the same deadly monoto- 
nous round of work, dav in, day out. 
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The atmosphere in both halves of our yard 
was unusually tense with something like the 
fuss and flurry of a big holiday. Mashenka 
dashed excitedly from her room trying on one 
dress after another, plaintively insisting that 
Mother, who was sitting sadly near the bra- 
zier at her cooking, tell her which suited her 
best. From early that morning Osip sported 
a pair of dark trousers, a shirt of the style 
known as Fantasy and highly polished shoes. 
He stood about absent-mindedly, eyeing the 
women and whistling piercingly through his 
teeth. He had bought two half-ruble tickets and 
Mashenka was for long unable to conceal her 
wild happiness, even going so far as to press 
her lips with relish against Osip’s, and that 
in the preserice of Darya and Nyurka and us 
too. Nyurka hopped with joy from one foot to 
the other and clapped her hands together 
shouting: 

“Oh, what a treat!” 

Darya looked down on Mashenka for ap- 
ing the manners of the grand folk she had 
served in the past. 

‘Ugh, you balalaika-laika!” she mocked in 
her hoarse voice, shoving her face right up to 
Mashenka’s. “Hopping like a flea in your 
grand cast-offs. You ought to.be ashamed ol 
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yourseli—trapesing about in other people’s 
rags. I’d have flung tncse dirty skirts into 
their fine mugs, I would. I’m no beggar, I’ve 
got my pride. When I want clothes I spend 
my own hard-earned mcney and don’t wear 
some whore’s filthy hide.” 

“Tt’s all right for you to talk that way, Da- 
rya. No one would ever think of giving you a 
present,” Mashenka snapped back tearfully. 
“You'd never get a job even in the kitchen. 
You're too rude, you’re as ill-tempered as a 
dog. I’m proud of my presents. They were 
civen fo me as a mark of appreciaticn for my 
helpfulness and my tact and delicacy.” 

“Just so, just so,” laughed Darya. “To my - 
opinion your tact and delicacy consists in 
your lying on your back like a little dog with 
your paws in the air....” 

Nyurka however twirled around Mashenka, 
touching her sides, feeling her waist and lisp- 
ing in rapturous admiration: 

“Oh, Mashenka, what a stylish dress! Don’t 
be angry, don’t take offence: as if Mummy 
understands a thing! Why, I'd be the first to 
die of laughing if she put that skirt on.” 

Darya flung at her daughter everything 
she could lay her hands on but Nyurka who 
was quite used to her mother’s tricks leaped 
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nimbly aside. Mashenka laughed with venge- 
ful spite: | 

‘We have our own circus here. And plenty 
to laugh at too.” 

Both Mother and I were smarting keenly 
from Father’s harsh decision not to buy 
tickets for us to go to the circus. 

“Why should you go gadding about the 
circus?” he answered Mother szornfully when 
she raised the matter. ‘What do ycu under- 
stand of circuses? Stay at thome.” 

I burst into tears. I was shocked by Fa- 
ther’s doltish heartlessness and meanness but 
he dug two fingers into my hair and tried to 
drag me to the door. Risking Father’s fists 
Mother wrenched his hand from my head. I 
grew calm at once and pressed against her 
eratefully. I felt that the burst of indignation 
that had impelled her to defend me from my 
father’s hands and the brief struggle she 
waged with him were not merely instinctive, 
not a paroxysm of despair, but the result of a 
long-calculated decision to resist the blind, 
authoritarian manner of my father, though 
it might cost her a beating. It was not fear 
or the expectation of reprisal that made her 
tremble so nervously, it was the outward sign 
of the passionate struggle she had to wage 
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with her still persisting timidity, and of the 
sudden consciousness of her own strength. 
Father did not come back home for a bong 
time and, feeling miserable and nursing a 
sense of grievance, I took a book with me in- 
to the wilderness of the Sosnovskys’ garden 
and lay on the grass in the shadow of a 
hazel bush. Patches of sunlight stirred before 
my eyes on the carpet of green, the grass 
blazed cheerfully and over it a haze of golden 
dust sparkled. Balls of dandelion fluff looked 
as though they were hovering in the air, and 
all around the flowers bloomed, white, yellow 
and violet, so that I felt they were all staring 
at me and laughing. The air was burning hot, 
with a close, earthy smell mingled with the 
scent of herbs and of a hop whose strands 
wound round a cherry-tree and braided the 
bush under which I lay. Grasshoppers 
chirruped and skipped all around me, cica- 
das chirped and some tiny birds emitted 
whistling sounds. The sky was of a botitom- 
less blue and looked very hot and dry. Mos- 
quitoes struck faint chords. In the yard Nyur- 
ka was singing her favourite song in a 
squeaky, plaintive voice: “... Don’t tear asun- 
der my aching heart.” A dreary feeling of 
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resentment oppressed my heart. At that mo- 
ment I hated my father tor his heartless des- 
potism. I fought back my tears in angry de- 
spair ‘but they flowed irrepressibly. 

We had lived in Dubinka barely three 
months but I felt we had been living for ages 
tucked away in our little cottage in that stink- 
ing, tumble-down “hamlet” behind the rot- 
ting, moss-covered fence. Perhaps I felt that 
way because day and night I dreamed of the 
police who at any moment might burst into our 
home and drag me off to a horrible lock-up 
full of thieves and vagabonds, and from there 
to prison and worse still—into a horrible 
abyss where I would vanish for ever. But 
even here Mother and ] lived as it were in 
imprisonment, amidst various people injured 
by life: the cobbler, always drunk, harrassed 
Pashka; fat hairy old Barabash with the eyes 
of a crook sold his daughters. In the neigh- 
bouring yard across the dilapidated fence 
drunkards shouted and iought every day and 
children howled with fright. Even on the 
landlord’s side the Sosnovskys quarrelled 
loudly, and for all their “education” swore 
like troopers, and Kolya would run on to the 
verandah and, hiding his face against the 
railings, sob his heart out. It alwavs hurt me 
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to hear the shrill shrieks of Alexandra Vasi- 
lyevna and her husband’s snarling. I felt 
something like cruel disappointment. Only in 
Osip’s little room did I find peace and quiet; 
there the atmosphere was friendly and relaxed 
as if Stepan Ivanych’s very presence were 
enough to bring clarity and simplicity into 
the place. His wise- warm eyes had an irresis- 
tible effect on Father who hurriedly avoided 
their intent gaze and, | noticed, pulled him- 
self together when he felt then on him, as 
though he were making an effort to be no 
worse or more foolish than Stepan himself. 
But he couid not conceal his animosity for 
Stepan because he felt that the rmnan saw 
through him. 

I knew Father’s ways: once he had decided 
that Mother and I should stay home it was 
useless to argue and plead with him. He sim- 
ply would not have listened. And so I sobbea 
out my grief in the bushes. 

In front of me lay a big volume of Nekra- 
sov’s poems. I had been reading Who Lives 
Well in Russia? with enthusiasm. I used to 
slip a sheet of paper and a pencil between 
the pages so that I could write down verses 
which suddenly came like a song into my 
head and set my heart. beating with a pas- 
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Sionate desire to see them on paper. [ opened 
the book and these lines leapt to my eyes: 


Where shall I drown my woe? 
Deep in the river swift? 
But that would stop its flow! 


Those lines made so deep an impression 
on me that I repeated them in a whisper to 
mysell, thinking how exactly the poet’s plain- 
tive words responded to my own heartache. 
There was something consoling in their re- 
proach: You are still young, they seemed to 
say, and your resentment is also childish, 
but see what happens tc grown-ups, to tor- 
mented souls. Then that sense of resentment 
is capable of stopping rivers from flowing 
and making their waters stagnant and bitter. 
For some reason I remembered that moment 
for the rest of my life, considering it to have 
been a remarkable event. Probably some up- 
heaval took place within me and I discovered 
something new and important, something I 
had not experienced before. Swept up by 
some great and powerful wave till my heart 
stood still I suddenly seemed to be dreaming 
amidst a shimmering whirlwind of sunshine 
and green foliage, in some magical world 
where fairy-tale birds flew and joyful stars 
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swarmed. Birds and stars were singing wild 
and beautiful music in chorus. That, I sup- 
pose, was the way the prophetic birds of Pa- 
radise must once have sung and cast a lile- 
long spell on those who, as youthful as I, 
had heard them. I scribbled on the sheet of 
paper, crossed out what I had written and 
tried my hardest to express the excitement 
that seethed within me. And when I grew 
more calm and read what I had written | 
somehow felt myself deafened by the com- 
monplace sounds that arose in our yard and 
in the street beyond, The thread-vendor rent 
the air with her cries, somewhere in the lanes 
a man was crying coals. Darya was hurling 
imprecations at her Nyurka, the pulley-block 
of the well squeaked and somewhere in the 
garden’ a crow cawed. 

In despair I tore up the ipaper into little ‘bits 
and threw them into the hazel bushes. But for a 
long time. I remembered such inspired lines as: 


My father hurt me out of spite, 

And hurt my mother not for fun. 
Though how we lived he saw all right— 
He loved cash more than anyone. 


This was my cruel way of taking revenge 
on my father. But though ] felt a momentary 
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satisfaction in it, my heart at once contract- 
ed from shaine: it was a sin to make fun of 
one’s own father, a sin to criticize him. After 
all, I was often being reminded that I did not 
earn my own living and was still a burden 
on my father, that he had every right to dis- 
pose of his own kopeks, and that I ought to 
respect him and submit to him uncomplain- 
ingly in everything and at every time. That 
had been injected into me in the village from 
my earliest years where I had been brought 
up in fear and trembling at the sight of my 
grandfather and father. 

Just at that moment Kolya came swooping 
down on me and shouted: 

“Here “e is!” And, laughing happily, went 
on: “Mummy, I’ve caught Fedya and he’s not 
gsoing to get away. Why haven't you been to 
see me, Fedya?” 

Alexandra Vasilyevna came into sight. She 
was wearing a long yellow gown with bare 
arms. The gc!den crown of her luxuriant head 
of hair seemed to be suffused with sparks in 
the sunlight, her blue, long-lashed eyes un- 
der their fineiy drawn, arched brows looked 
at me with an intent, happy, questioning look, 
which seemed to say that she and Kolya had 
been in search of me. Everything about her 
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seemed to be musical and beaming. She 
seemed to be radiating some ineffable fra- 
grant light. I just could not believe that this 
was the woman who abused her husband 
in such heart-rending, piercing tones every 
day, calling him a “scoundrel” and a ‘‘fat old 
pig.’ Now she spoke in a lilting, gentle voice 
as though to the accompaniment of music. 

“Why are you hiding here on your own, 
Fedya? You shouldn’t run wild, you know.” 

Kolya was delighted and hugged me still 
tighter. “What a good thing it was we came 
down to the end of the garden. Somehow I 
felt he was here. Why didn’t you come to us 
instead of coming down here? Have you for- 
gotten me?” 

“Why should he be always thinking about 
you, Kolya?” his mother said reproachfully. 

‘He must, he must,” shouted Kolya capri- 
ciously, stamping his foot. “I think about 
him, so he ought to take some trouble about 
me.” 

A sudden spasm of fear crossed Alexandra 
Vasilyevna’s face and she asked me in a low 
voice: 

“Perhaps you’re hiding from the police 
again? If so, you’d better come to the house 
with us. What a strange kind of life you do 
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have, Fedya! Not at all usual for a child. For 
the first time I realize how stupid it all is. 
such a thing could only happen here in 
Russia. Think of it: the police hunting a child 
in order to arrest him.” 

‘The police wouldn’t dare to come to our 
house, Mummy. If they did break in I'd 
throw them out.” 

I could not tear my eyes off Alexandra Va- 
silyevna. I felt quite bewitched by her beau- 
Ly. 
“Oh, I’ve learned how to hide from the 
‘hooks’ all right,” I babbled in confusion. 
“But Father won’t take me to the circus and 
our Mikhailo is going to wrestle with the un- 
beaten wrestler. Our Mikhailo’s strong too, 
you should see him. He threw the policemen 
about like sacks once. He’s going to fight the 
invincible wrestler but I shan’t be there to 
see it. It’s a shame. Mikhailo will be famous 
all over the town.” 

“Mummy darling,’ Kolya said insistently. 
“T want to see that Mikhailo fight the wres- 
tler too. Let’s go to the circus, Mummy, and 
take Fedya with us.” 

Alexandra Vasilyevna was suddenly all 
attention. She blushed and I thought I saw 
her tremble. Her eyes opened wide as some 
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hidden emotion stirred within her, and in 
them I read a feline rapacious joy. 

“Marvellous! Strong men wrestling! Work- 
ing people? In the circus before the public? 
Of course I'l! go. [Pll take Kolya.” 

“And now, Fedya, come indoors,” said Ko- 
lya peremptorily though. there was a plead- 
ing note in his voice. “Mummy wil! play you 
some lovely pieces.” 

Alexandra Vasilyevna laughed flashing her 
white teeth as usual. 

“How dare you order me about, you naughty 
litthe boy?” | 

“Oh, I do, Mummy. As you're a musician 
you don’t belong to yourself. That’s what 
Nikolai Nikolayevich said. And nothing 
makes Fedya so happy as listening to you 
play.” 

“Well I can’t resist such a strong argu- 
ment as that. Very wel! then, for this hour I 
belong only to you two. But I want Fedya 
to fetch a carriage for me every morning and 
to teach you to write properly.” 

“But Mummy, the police might catch him.” 

“Oh yes, I forgot about that. But then they 
haven't caught him till new.’ 

“That’s because he’s grown used to hiding 
from them.” 
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“Tell me, Fedya, would you like to do me 
a service?’ : 

“Yes, I would.” 

‘And me 1oo?” Kolya cried jealously. 

“You too.” 

“Well, start with me and then help Mum- 
my,’ Kolya directed. 

Tall and imperious, Alexandra NVasilyevna 
walked ahead of us, her head held high like 
a princess's in a fairy-tale. As she walked she 
sang some lovely tune quietly to the even 
rhythm of her steps. 

She did not go to the circus that evening: 
Bobrov, the merchant who owned the mill 
and the macaroni factory paid ner a visit. He 
was a man with a heavy, pock-marked face 
and a well-trimmed yellow beard and he 
wore a frock-coal. He spoke in a thunderous 
orowl and brayed with laughter as he took 
Alexandra Vasilyevna away wiih him. Lean- 
ing on his arm, looking elegant 1n her tight- 
ly corsetted costume Alexandra Vasilyevna 
passed through the empty ‘drawing room, 
flashed her teeth at Kolya and me in an in- 
sincere smile and gave us a regal nod. “You 
see. It’s always like that...” whispered Ko- 
lya, bitterly hurt, and he buried his face in 
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his hands, dropped his head to the table and 
burst into sobs. | 

From that day I made friends with Kolya. 
J forgave him his upper-class manners be- 
cause though he had a father and mother his 
lite was that of an orphan. 


Vill 


The news that Mikhailo was going to chal- 
lenge the famous and invincible circus wres- 
tler threw our yard into a flutter. Mikhailo 
was known as a peaceable, open-hearted fel- 
low with a pleasant smile, who was meek and 
friendly to all. At home he spent his time 
with his little daughter and dutifully helped 
his wife with the housework. Everybody, even 
that inveterate tosspot and brawler the -cob- 
bler wished thim well, mocking him a little 
and patronizing him as an innocent giant. 
Old Barabasn and the cobbler quarrelled vio- 
lently with Darya about his decision to take 
on the Italian. Barabash with his little griz- 
zied beard was an inveterate arguer Who 
thought he knew everything there was to 
know and tried to teach it to everybody. He 
made fun of Mikhailo, calling him a “lop- 
eared buffalo,” “an ignorant lout,” a. “fat 
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Russian pig,’ and forelelling his shameful 
defeat. 

“You'll see the stupid buffalo crawl into the 
ring. Then what? You’ve got to learn even 
how to fight, you know. That champion will 
throw him head over heels without the least 
trouble. It’s scandalous. Mikhailo will dis- 
erace us in the eyes of all Dubinka. Those 
good-for-nothings who tempted him to make 
such a fool of himself ought to have their ears 
cut.” “i 

Filat the cobbler, dirty-faced and thump- 
backed, with a dirty apron tied round his 
waist, shouted hoarsely: 

“What's he got to do with you? Who are 
you to judge him? You’ve been a scamp and 
a rascal all your life, and you're no better 
now—making money on those daughters of 
yours. Youre making a fortune out of them. 
But it’s dirty, false money. Keep out of my 
way. I'll hit you if you come near me.” 

Old Barabash sniggered, waved his hand 
in a gesture of disparagement and said in 
his jarring, sparrow voice: 

“You’re.a drunkard, and all drunkards are 
mad. For them the law doesn’t exist, the 
whole world is topsy-turvy in their heads. 
I’ve no respect for dissipated people; every-. 
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one ought to know which way he’s going in 
life. But how can a man know what path he’s 
taking if his legs are groggy and his eyes 
bleary with arink>” | 

Barabash loved to spout his head off. He 
would listen to the sound of nis own voice 
with relish, his lips curled in a smile of sat- 
isfaction. I was afraid of him and hated him 
as an enigmatic old bloed-sucker. 

Darya too had the utmost loathing for him: 
she probably feared he would snatch Nyurka 
from her and drag her in the mire. She kept 
her distance when she shouted at him: 

“Oh, how you go on and on, you vampire! 
Gorged yourself on your daughters’ tears and 
blood and now playing the lord! Preening 
yourself like a fat idol! I’ll give you what you 
deserve. (’ll strangle you like a nasty cat for 
what you’ve done to those unhappy girls of 
yours.” 

But all her cries received by way of reply 
was the ironical smile of a man who was con- 
vinced of his superiority over the inhabitants 
of our yard. 

Mother and I waited sadly for Father. to 
come home for dinner but he was so late that 
we tacitly concluded he was angry with us 
and was taking his reverge in his usual way: 
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by making us wait for him. He knew we 
wouldn’t start dinner without him. 

Father came home at dusk. He was gay and, 
I thought, a little tipsy. He swaggered into 
the cottage and waved his hands at us. 

“Hurry up, Nastya, let’s have dinner quick. 
Put on your best clothes both of you—we’re 
all going to the circus. The others are going, 
why shouldn’t we? People are not going to 
look down on Vasily Fomich. Oh no, Ill have 
them envying me.” 

His self-satisfied tone of voice brought a 
painful shudder to Mother’s face. In silence 
she took the pot off the brazier and put it on 
the table in front of the entrance to the cot- 
tage. We used that table at dinner time and 
when we drank tea, for it was stuffy and dark 
inside the cottage. To keep out the flies and 
mosquitoes Mother kept the windows shut and 
covered the glass with rags. 


The round, bell-topped, canvas marquee of 
the Truzzi Circus spread in the middle of the 
erassy Ataman Square. The square lay be- 
fore the palace of the local ataman and 
spread out so broadly that the middle-class 
houses with gardens full of lilac and old aca- 
cias behind plank fences and the stone-built 
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homes of doctors and lawyers looked very re- 
mote and tiny. Between the square and the 
palace ran a cobbled road which also served 
to separate the square from the town park. 
But in the opposite direction the square ran 
into a wilderness of feathergrass—the Kre- 
postnaya Square which fell sharply down to 
the low-lying land beside the Kuban. On pa- 
rade days ithe Cossacks used to fire salvos 
from Krepostnaya Square. 

From Dubinka to Ataman Square a 
straight road ran, crossing the railway line 
and then skirting the town gardens where a 
brass band played. The evening was still and 
hot; the leaves on the acacias and lime-trees 
whose boughs hung interlaced over the fences 
seemed to have ‘become charred and _ stiff. 
A turbid orange-hued cloud of dust billowed 
over the town. The sky might have been burn- 
ing all day for a pale blue ash seemed to be 
settling on it now. In the west, beyond the 
town, it glowed red-hot and a long cloud 
blazed in it like a tattered flame; but lower 
down the light was dazzling, as though if 
was being emitted by a pile of vlazing coals. 

The town was alive: I felt a stirring, a sup-. 
pressed rumbling. I could distinctly hear the 
rattle of the wheels of cabs and carriages on 
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the cobblestones, the flowing strains of Cos- 
sack song coming no doubt from behind the 
stone walls of the fort, the railway engines’ 
sneezing on the line. When we -walked past 
the entrance to the town park I caught a 
climpse of the dense and motley crowd mov- 
ing in two gently flowing streams along the 
broad avenue under the thick foliage of the 
trees. I could hear the shuffle of feet, the burr 
of indistinct conversation, the ring of glasses 
and the popping of corks. Coming towards 
us were a number of middle-aged people in 
family groups and also some young people. 
Though quite respectable there was a sort ol 
unnatural gaielty in their behaviour. All the 
men, including the youths, carried canes. All 
of a sudden a long garland of frosted bulbs 
blazed into light before my ey*s. The lamps 
began to hiss and whistle and palpitate ner- 
vously, These were the Yablochkov electric 
illuminations which were being used for the 
first time that year to light the main street 
and the town park. But the rest of the town 
lay in its pristine darkness and the few par- 
affin lamps that were to be found in its 
streets gave but little light. 

We walked in a tight little proup: Stepan 
[vanych was in front with Osip and Mashen- 
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ka and behind cate us three. Osip walked 
with a stoop and in a manner befitting the 
dignity of a working man. Mashenka had her 
hair fluffed up for the occasion and floated 
rather than walked. She carried a pink sun- 
shade and a paper fan. Stepan Ivanych, in a 
grey suit and a black hat, playea with his 
cane, and cracked jokes which kept Mashen- 
ka in a constant fit of shrill la.ghter. Father 
also walked with a swagger with his head 
tilled slightly to one side. Though he wore 
a town coat and waistcoat he iried to show 
that he kept his country, peasant ways of go- 
ing about in a high-collared shirt with the 
tails sticking out below his waistcoat, a pair 
of high boots and a cap. He was gratified that 
Mother was quite as well dressed as Mashen- 
ka and that she was behaving with modest 
dignity. In her black lace shawl, white broad- 
sleeved blouse and flower-patterned skirt she 
walked with a smile of astonishment on her 
face, as though she could not believe that she 
was accompanying the others to see some- 
thing out of the ordinary, that she was now 
just as free as all those fashionably dressed 
women’ whom she met walking without a 
trace of shyness, the young ones chatting fa- 
miliarly, the older ones with conceited seli- 
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importance as they fanned themselves. High- 
school boys in cafivas suits and white caps 
with ‘badges on them, high-school girls wear- 
ing brown frocks and white pinafores, and 
ordinary street lads dashed past us. I liked 
watching Stepan Ivanych: He paid not the 
least attention to anyone and behaved in a 
thoroughly seli-assured and independent man- 
ner, Once, however, a student in a Russian 
shirt greeted him, flourished his blue-peaked 
cap and ran up to him taking him by the 
arm and leading him to the wooden fenc2 
where he laughingly began to tell him some- 
thing. I felt somehow proud to see the stu- 
dent nod his head'and look at Stepan Iva- 
nych with respect and then shake his hand 
warmly. 

“IT won't fail to come,” he cried hotly. “I'll 
catch you up.” 

He disappeared in the crowd. 

Stepan Ivanych noticed my look of intent 
curiosity and told me in a low, confidential 
voice: 

“That’s a good fellow ... a comrade ... 
my friend ... the son cf a railway worker. 
Good lad! He worked his own way into the 
university.” 

“Why don’t you study too, Uncle Stepan?” 
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He smiled ironically; his brows furrowed 
in a frown. 

“T have studied ... and I’m slill studying. 
Pushkin said: ‘Reading is the best of studies.’ 
But really the best form of study is work and 
people, struggle and the comprehension of 
science.” 

I always liked the way he spoke; he was 
so ardent, passionate, convinced, and though 
the words he used were so gra.id, like those 
of educated people, they sounded surprisingly 
familiar and easy to understand like the po- 
etry of Pushkin, Lermontov and Nekrasov. I 
considered him a mysterious and unusual 
man. He was a working man like all the rest 
but he was well-educated and had read a lot: 
he lived among us like one of cur crowd but 
had friends among the students and borrowed 
books from the town library. No learned per- 
son ever called on him but everyone knew he 
had acquaintances who were lawyers and 
teachers. Once he astonished me by his knowl- 
edge of fractions. We were lying on the grass 
together in ihe garden. He was jotting down 
notes into a little note-book and I was solv- 
ing problems from Goldenberg’s Manual: I 
was, after all, studying for the school en- 
trance exams. Stepan Ivanych suddenly 
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snatched my pencil and exercise book and 
said sternly: 

“You're all right at sums with whole fig- 
ures. Now I’m going to teacn you all four 
rules for decimal fractions. They’re just as 
easy as the ones for whole figures.” 

That was when I learned what a deci- 
mal fraction is and from then on had no dif- 
ficulty at all with them. 

But that incident made him more of a puz- 
zle to me than ever; workmen were uneducat- 
ed; they didn’t read books, only listened to 
others reading them aloud; occasionally they 
read newspapers. But here was Stepan Iva- 
nych knowing fractional arithmetic and read- 
ing pooks I’d never heard of. What sort of a 
man was he? When | questioned him he 
looked at me with eyes full of fervour and 
replied simply: 

“What sort of a chap am [? One like every- 
one else. A worker. If I happen to be a bit 
more educated than others it’s because I’m 
fond of reading. I like to study, and I have 
a lot to think about. I try to pick up a lot 
from educated people and find an explanation 
for things. You see, there are some young 
people from among us workers who study; 
some of them become students, teachers, en- 
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gineers even. We need people like that very 
badly. Those who fight for the workers’ cause 
have got to know a lot of things, they 
mustn’t let the capitalists outstrip them in 
knowledge. Now we do have working-class 
folk who are very class-conscious and cul- 
tured.” 

Even now I can hear his rather muffled 
baritone voice, so gentle, expressive and sin- 
cere, ringing in my ears. It was a voice that 
never fell silent in my heart and which upheld 
and encouraged me in difficult moments ol 
my life. I never detected in it a note of ran- 
cour, irritation-or injury; if always seemed 
to be thoughtful, penetratingly ironical, and 
hearing it I felt that Stepan Ivanych knew 
everything in the world and, what’s more, 
knew it his own way, and saw and under- 
stood things that were hidden from Kanivet- 
sky, Sosnovsky and Nadezhda Nikolayevna. 
They were people of education, but their edu- 
cation was something like their fine clothes, 
like the unusual, un-Russian caftan or the 
shiny silk hat that Kanivetsky wore or the 
wealth he had snatched from his wife in or- 
der to be able to live in idleness and luxury. 
The knowledge that Stepan Ivanych had 
acquired by his own toil was something he 
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needed in order to be wiser and stronger than 
those people. 

He said to me persuasively: 

“We have to Jearn and learn. Every day, 
all our lives. We need knowledge to be able 
to understand how the working class appeared 
and how it’s growing, what its future is 
going to be and what shape its struggle with 
the capitalists will take. We’ve got to master 
all knowledge which the rich have at their 
disposal. Why, darkness and ignorance are 
our chains, the noose around our necks. That 
means that education is our weapon in the 
struggle for our freedom.” 

He spoke sternly and impressively but his 
face wore aprepossessing smile. He looked ev- 
ery inch a good-natured, guileless young man. 

And now that I was walking with him to 
the circus in that merry crowd IJ felt proud of 
him and believed that he was ‘going to the 
circus not simply by a whim, for, after all, 
it was not much of a treat for him. He would 
not have gone on his own, he would scarcely 
have found anything much to attract him in 
a fight between two strong men. He had oth- 
er, loftier interests and wouldn’t have wast- 
ed his time merely to watch a fight. 

On the square around the canvas marquee 
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a dense crowd seethed. Before a gaping black 
hole of the entrance two straw-hatted women 
sat at little tables with big white sheets of 
cardboard bearing the words “Sold Ont’ 
nailed on poles behind them. Several beard- 
ed constables stood in front of the tables and 
kept guard farther on before the rope that 
stretched round the whole tent. They watched 
the crowd with authoritative equanimity. 

The crowd seethed and moved about excit- 
edly; there was a muffled undertone of voices 
from out of which cries arose, some good- 
natured, others derisive. Inside the marquee 
the circus band played shrilly and a big drum 
was being thumped. 

“Gracious me, what a crowd,’ Mother cried 
joyfully. “But we'll never get through.” 

Stepan Ivanych’s friends called out greet- 
ings to him from all sides. He raised his 
hat and waved it over his head in response. 
I was surprised to see how many people 
knew him but even more surprised to find 
that most of the town had turned up and that 
so many people had found out that on this 
evening our Mikhailo, an ordinary, unknown 
mill loader was going to wrestle with a cham- 
pion whose chest was covered with medals. 
Working people must have their own oral 
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newspaper, I thought: all the mill workers 
knew each other well and workers from other 
places—dairymen, glass-blowers, workers from 
the macaroni factory, artisans and metal- 
workers and railwaymen—lived together in 
whole blocks. Our Dubinka was divided from 
the other suburbs—from Pokrovka and Kru- 
olik—only by the Karasunsk marshes, and 
every rumour and piece of gossip was at once 
carried here and there by the mosquitoes on 
their tails as the workers liked to joke. The 
weather was still and depressing and bore- 
dom acted like a drug making people’s minds 
torpid and stagnant. There were drunken 
brawls in the taverns, youngsters fought 
with knives, convicts dragged their clatter- 
ing chains through the main street of Dubin- 
ka as they were driven under guard to and 
from the prison. And all these events worked 
up the people living in the outskirts of the 
town. And now this unusual contest beween 
a working man and a circus champion set 
the entire working-class population agog. 

We walked between the tables and past the 
bearded constables. Women-ushers in hats 
examined our tickets and we took our places 
in the line of people pouring into the black 
hole in the side of the marquee. 
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There was a smell of horse-manure mixed 
with other malty smells. Burly young men, 
clean-shaven, smooth-haired, in short grey 
coats with shiny buttons shouted sternly: 

“Higher up! To the left! On the right! Sit 
in your right number!” 

Everything was new and uniamiliar to 
me. At first it seemed to me that we had land- 
ed in a broad circular depression with a flat 
bottom and steep sides that ran up in steps, 
and that over this pit, faintly lit by paraffin 
lamps on poles to which gleaming reflectors 
were attached, long strips of tightly distend- 
ed canvas ran to the tip of a tall mast. These 
tent sections did not reach the very top olf 
the mast, being fixed to it with ropes which 
looked like the thin spokes of a wheel. High 
up there dangled trapezes and iron rings on 
thin cords. 

The circus tent was already fairly full: peo- 
ple sat in close-packed rows round the whole 
amphitheatre and the hum of their voices 
curled up to the top of the tent and rumbled 
there. In the ring-side rows, however, there 
were still a good many empty seats. 

Stepan Ivanych led us far up and seated 
us on a new, clean-scrubbed bench. Loud 
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calls and friendly greetings came to him from 
all over the place. He seemed to be known 
to the workers from various factories. I rec- 
ognized men from the Palasov and Bobrov 
mills. When Stepan I[vanych went down again 
Klim and Osinin hurried up to him. They had 
Mikhailo between them. I expected Mikhailo 
to be shy and confused in front of such a 
mass of people as well as the circus folk but 
he looked quite calm and indifferent. He eyed 
the people on the benches reluctantly and 
lazily; he even seemed bored. Klim and Osi- 
nin were arguing hotly with Stepan Ivanych 
and between themselves about something, 
but Mikhailo must have found it dull to lis- 
ten to for he raised a hand to his mouth to 
stifle a yawn, then smiled sheepishly and 
tugged his drooping moustache, Stepan Iva- 
nych gave Klim and Osinin some instructions 
in a decisive manner and pointing to some 
empty places to the right of his own, pushed 
them firmly in that direction. 

Several voices rose in the distance: 

‘“Where’s our wrestler? Let’s have a look 
at him.” 

“Come and show yourself, Misha. The public 
wants to know what sort of champion you 
are....”” 
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Stepan Ivanych whispered something in 
Osinin’s ear. Klim was sitting on the edge of 
the bench beside Mikhailo. Osinin’s deep bass 
rang out all over the tent: 

“We're not on a fair ground among clowns 
and mummers. This is a serious matter, lads, 
a very serious matter. The fellow needs to 
rest and get accustomed to the place. Let’s 
not waste time with any fooling.” 

“You're right, friend, you’re right. Shut up 
lads. He’ MN turn ithe wheel when matters re- 
quire it.. ; | 

Stepan Tanych was at once lost in the lines 
of people going up and down the aisles 
looking for their places. Down below, in front 
of the ring stood a police inspector with sil- 
ver epaulettes, and behind him a bearded con- 
stable. I saw Stepan Ivanych reach the oppo- 
site side of the circus; he was standing in a 
sroup of workers in the passage, trying to 
convince them of something, his fists clench- 
ing and unclenching. Then he vroke into laugh- 
ter, flashed his teeth and walked hurriedly 
round the ring. He was followed by merry 
laughter. 

We sat in silence but Mashenka chattered 
indistinctly and kept glancing at Osip. Fa- 
ther felt uneasy and embarrassed: he gazed 
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arotnd with a dazed smile and shrank from 
the bumps and shoves he got from the crowd 
which pressed in upon us, in front and be- 
hind, talking noisily and moving uneasily as 
people pushed past each other to reach their 
places. Mother rubbed her hands together 
nervously, pressed them to her breast, and 
cast wide-eyed looks at the close rows of 
heads and shoulders that filled the steep 
sides of the arena. She was excited and her 
cheeks were glowing. Probably like me she 
recalled Grisha’s performance in the gang at 
the cooper’s shed where people sat like this 
in tiers formed by the barrels ranged row 
above row up to the very roof. A whole sec- 
tor on our side was filled to the last place by 
workers Irom our mills and from other factor- 
ies, while the “clean” folk sat down below. 
There were many common folk on the other 
side of the ring too. 

] did not hear the bells through the din of 
voices and the tramp of feet, but from the fact 
that the public fell silent when a clean-shav- 
en man in tails emerged through a wide 
door down ‘below I realizeg that the periorm- 
ance had started. 

Astonishing wonders took place before my 
eyes. 
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Several men in tights ran, or, rather, float- 
ed through the air into the ring, and turning 
somersaults in a way that made me think 
they were made of rubber or were quite 
weightless, coiled and uncoiled like springs, 
kicked their legs high into the air, lay on 
their backs and supported others who did 
handsprings on their extended palms, shinned 
up a thin pole which one man held on his fore- 
head, and went through all sorts of antics 
high over the ring. 

Mother wrung her fingers nervously and 
watched the terrifying gambits of the bone- 
less wonders with horror in her eyes. She 
clutched her heart and emitted anxious cries. 
She was as thrilled by it all as I was. But 
the rest of the public either sat in petrified 
silence or applauded with delight and laughed 
its relief. 

Then two very beautiful dapple-grey horses 
with curved necks burst into the ring. 
Young girls wearing very brief, spangled 
skirts sat across their backs. 

Mashenka squeaked in delight, and flour- 
ished her hands in a transport of joy. 

“Oh, the beauties! What darlings! Like 
little dolls.” 
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Osip whistled through his teeth more 
shrilly than ever. 

Father leaned forward and even rose some 
way to his feet, he was so taken by the beau- 
ty of the horses. I remembered how fond he 
was of looking after our nag when we lived 
in the village, and how in Astrakhan he used 
to wash and groom the horses and then sit 
swagegeringly in the driver’s seat and hold 
the reins in ‘his outstretched hands. What 
a gulf separated him and my mother! She too 
looked at the horses with dazed admiration 
but I could see that what appealed to her was 
the festive beauty of the scene and most of 
all the shimmering spangles of the costume 
of the girl-riders who were performing vari- 
ous turns on the springy backs of the horses, 
turning somersaults, springing down and 
butterfly-like, bounding back on to the horses’ 
cruppers and spinning like tops. 

They were followed by a juggler; then 
came a conjurer who unrolled a whole heap 
of ribbon from his fingers, and then crumpled 
the ribbon up in his fist and turned it sud- 
denly into a silk handkerchief. The public 
went crazy with delight and applauded deaf- 
eningly. I was astonished and felt quite lost 
to the world in my delight in these wonders. 
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With slow, proud, deliberate step a tall 
man in a red gown, and a yellow turban, 
with a black spiral beard, entered the ring; 
behind him walked a girl in a blue gown. At- 
tendants placed two chairs in the middle of 
the ring. The turbaned man lifted his hands 
to the girl’s face and started fanning it with 
smooth movements. The girl closed her eyes 
and grew deathly still. Her gown fell by it- 
self from her shoulders and dropped on to 
the sand. The man rapped out a muffled or- 
der and she lay down with ther head resting 
on the edge of one chair and her heels on the 
edge of the other. The man waved his hands 
over her and quite casually, as though ris- 
ing in the air, stepped on to the girl’s stom- 
ach. She did not even flinch. The man beck- 
oned to one of the attendants and invited him 
to stand beside him on the girl’s body. The 
attendant waved the suggestion aside nerv- 
ously but the turbaned man imperturbably ex- 
tended his hand in an imperious gesture. The 
attendant sprang obediently on to the stom- 
ach of the girl who lay as still as though 
she were made of wood, her hands glued to 
her side. Her body did not even bend from 
the weight. The man invited one of the public 
to enter the ring. A burly workman stepped 
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in and jumped up on to the girl’s body in his 
stride: he positively trampled on her. The 
public gasped and there was some angry 
muttering but the turbaned man paid no at- 
tention to it and invited yet another person 
to step forward. The chairs creaked under the 
strain but the girl’s body remained as stiff 
and wooden as before. 

“lve put her to sleep,’ the magician 
drawled vaguely. “I’ve persuaded her that she 
is made of iron and that she can support the 
weight of five people, that’s more than twenty 
poods.” 

But when the men had jumped down from 
cif her body the magician made a few passes 
over her and she sprang lightly to her feet, 
smiling gaily, jumped up and down and 
bowed in all directions. 

Then two carrot-haired, red-nosed clowns, 
their white faces twisted into grimaces, shoved 
each other into the ring. They mouthed 
some silly patter, quarrelled and started fight- 
ing. The public roared with laughter, and 
clapped loudly. Mashenka squealed with 
pleasure. But I didn’t like those freaks who 
were making stch an effort to play the fool. 

Although Father was laughing he averted 
his eyes and waved his hand in a deprecato- 
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ry gesture. Mother was amused and there 
was a childlike happiness in her wide-open 
eyes. Osip registered disapproval but Klim 
howled with laughter and slapped his knees 
shouting: 

“Look, Osinin, there’s pantomime for you. 
Learn from it—it’ll be useful. In our situa- 
tion it’s even useful to play the fool some- 
times.” 

“It’s only cowards and scoundrels who 
play the fool,” growled Osinin with a straight 
face. 

I recalled the saying of our fireman Mosel 
who liked to play the fool: 

“Fools are happy folk....” 

Klim waved his cap to someone on the 
other side of the amphitheatre. Then he crum- 
pled up his cap in his fist and said joyfully: 

“Ugh, the police don’t like our brothers, 
just look how many hooks there are here to- 
night! That’s the sort we are—the very look 
of us is enough to frighten them. They're 
hanging about in the square outside too; 
waiting to see who wins. And they’ve got 
Cossacks here too.... What an honour for us 
working folk!” 

And suddenly he cried for the whole circus 
to hear: 
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“Come on, bring your wrestler. Our man’s 
getting bored waiting for him....” 

His cry aroused the whole tent; from top 
to bottom the densely packed rows seethed, 
people sprang up from their seats and cried 
in nerve-racking tones: 

“Bring on the wrestlers, the wrestlers. Let’s 
see the fight. No nonsetise, now.” 

The whole tentiul of people grew angry; 
hundreds of voices were raised in angry 
shouts, and I felt the entire place was rock- 
ing and shaking and that it was on the point 
of collapse. 

The young inspector strutted out into the 
middle of the ring and said in a resounding, 
threatening voice: 

“No trouble now, ladies and gentlemen! 
You’re not in the market.” 

“So there’s no harm in making trouble in 
the market,” someone broke in derisively. 
“That’s nice to know.” 

A gust of laughter drowned the speaker. The 
inspector tossed his head in an elegant way 
befitting an officer. 

“Silence, please! If there’s any more of this 
nonsense I'll stop the show.” 

The tall, fat, clean-shaven ring-master who 
was wearing tails, came out with the self-im- 
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portant look of a general, raised a hand and 
swept it round to take in the whole amphi- 
theatre. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the performance is 
proceeding according to programme, but, by 
public request, champion Gudatti will appear 
in the next turn. Will those who wish to meas- 
ure strength and skill with him come to the 
dressing room to change into a wrestling cos- 
tume?”’ 

But at that moment the smaller of the two 
carrot-haired clowns, a fool’s cap on his head, 
his face all painted, popped up and in a shrill 
little voice cried: 

“You're big and you're a fool, but I’m little 
and I’m a bright fellow. Let’s fight: Tl 
knock you out in a jiffy, the way David did 
Goliath.” 

He gave a piercing shriek and bent down 
to the ground. 

“Hi there, Goliath! Look what a precious 
thing you've lost.” 

The other man bent out of curiosity where- 
upon the little clown leaped on his back, flung 
his legs round him and jabbed him in the 
ribs with the heels of his big boots. 

“Hurrah, victory!” 

Peals of laughter rang out. 
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“That’s the way to get things done.” 

“But you tricked me, clown. You pulled my 
leg. You took advantage of my credulity.” 

The clown laughed triumphantly and dug 
his heels in the other’s sides. 

“D’you really think so? You have to be 
really skilful to know how to trick people and 
pull their legs, to get astride a fool. That’s 
what makes the world go round. That’s the 
way to grow rich and happy. Gee up, gee up. 
You're my donkey now.” 

This was enough to keep the whole tent 
laughing. People clapped and yelled: 

“That’s right. Bravo!” 

I had the impression that Klim was mak- 
ing more noise than anybody else. 

“That clown knows his stuff. It’s true: 
scoundrels ride us donkeys, like that clown 
on that big fellow.... It’s the one who’s 
smart at fooling others that gets to the 
top.” 

Stepan Ivanych smiled and shook Klim 
by the collar. He was trying to calm him 
down, but Osinin rubbed his head with the 
palm of his hand and hooted: 

“Don’t shout like that. Don’t irritate those 
dogs or you’ll go straight to clink from here. 
You’ve got to learn to play the fool cleverly. 
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A wise mati who gives himself away is a 
blockhead.” 

Osinin’s shrewd sense made Stepan Ivanych 
Jaugh. 

Suddenly a huge fat-faced fellow strode in- 
to the ring. A long blue gown trailed behind 
him. A green garland crowned his shaven 
head. Behind him ran two little boys in green 
caftans and blue shorts. In comparison with 
them the fat fellow looked a giant. He flung 
off his gown and tossed it into the arms of 
the boys and revealed himself stripped quite 
naked, except for black skirted trunks. This 
was that wrestler who with arms folded over 
his chest looked out at us from the posters. 
The effect on the public was quite sensation- 
al: everybody at once edged forward and sat 
absolutely still, their eyes glued on the man’s 
swollen body. Short-necked, with a chest like 
a pillow, and arm muscles distended like 
elastic tumours, he was accompanied by two 
pairs of attendants, each carrying a thick bar 
with a big weight of about three poods on it. 
Having deposited their loads the attendants 
withdrew, and then returned, this time shar- 
ing the weight of a single gleaming bar with 
stout metal rings at each end. 
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I had known for a long time how fond our 
Russian folk are of strong men. In the village 
everyone had been proud of our best strong 
men, men like my uncle Larivon, Serega Ka- 
lyaganov and Tikhon Kuvyrkin. Whenever 
they took part in fist fights everyone had 
made a bid to see them. I remembered Ivan 
Buyanich about whom Yermil the ‘butter-mak- 
er used to speak with such affection and re- 
spect. And it was not without reason that peo- 
ple listened with specially keen interest 
every time they heard Lermontov’s song 
about the fight between Kalashnikov and the 
oprichnik Kiribeyevich. Strength and dexteri- 
ty in the ring have always appealed to our 
people. And they have always considered fair 
play in the ring as a high form of valour, one 
of the higher qualities of a man capable ol 
defending himself in any circumstances. 
Over the centuries man has accumulated ex- 
perience of fighting, has learned methods and 
holds, has made a beautiful and irresistible 
art of fighting. Volodimirich the tailor, lame 
end aging, beat my father in the ring 
through this dexterity, spirit and clean style. 
Our working men could not stand trickery 
and deceit and were ruthless and quite piti- 
less towards any who practised those meth- 
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ods. They did not fight such men, they beat 
them up mercilessly. 

Father even rose from his seat to look at 
the weights and the strange beam with the fat 
shiny spheres at the ends. The strong man 
and his massive contraptions made such a 
deep impression on him that he unconscious- 
ly leaned forward with a smile of excited ex- 
pectation on his lips. [ had never before seen 
him worked up in that way, and sensed 
something new in him, something good and 
sincere which he usually concealed in order 
to show us his authority as head of the fam- 
ily and impress upon strangers his intellec- 
tual qualities and swaggering dignity. 

“Before Antonio lie weights of three poods 
and a bar with weights of seven poods,” the 
ring-master announced. “If anyone wants to 
satisfy himself that there is no fraud let him 
come here and try to lift them himself.” 

Klim seemed to have been waiting for this 
invitation. He sprang to his feet and shouted 
in a loud voice: 

‘Misha, let’s you and I go and try them.” 

And without waiting for Mikhailo’s reply 
he burst into the aisle and grasped Mikhai- 
lo’s arm. Mikhailo followed him meekly down 
to the athlete who stood with his arms fold- 
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ed, as still as a statue. Klim quickly grasped 
hold of one of the weights and lifted it waist- 
high. 

“It’s pig-iron. No cheating there. It’s ali 
right,” he said. “Try that carriage axle, Mi- 
sha. How d’you like it?” 

The public watched the two workmen with 
interest. There was a stir in the rows, laugh- 
ter and a loud buzz of conversation. Many 
people stood up and watched Mikhailo and 
Klim. Red-moustached Mikhailo who was 
wearing a new cheap jacket that fitted him 
too tightly, bent reluctantly over the bar, 
grasped it and planted his legs wide apart. 
Having adjusted his grip he raised the bar to 
shoulder level with a sudden jerk. The pub- 
lic erew animated and applauded. Mikhailo 
calmly lowered the bar, put it down on the 
eround and, wringing his hands, strolled 
back to his place. 

“It’s the real thing. No faking,” he said to 
Klim good-naturedly, paying no heed to the 
public. “A bit heavy.” 

His jacket had split at the seams revealing 
the white lining. As he returned to his place 
he was followed by a roar of delight and the 
sound of applause and stamping feet. The din 
alarmed him and even brought him to a halt. 
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He looked about him in sunprise. Klim flashed 
his teeth through his beard and mous- 
tache, patted the gaps in Mikhailo’s jacket and 
pushed him back towards his seat. 

“For the sake of truth, Misha, you didn’t 
even grudge your new jacket.” 

The wrestler stood like a figure of stone: he 
appeared to be quite indifferent to the fuss 
that Klim and Mikhailo had started and 
did not react to the public’s shouts and 
applause. He was a god, mighty and majes- 
tic. Then he calmly, almost unwillingly, 
picked up both weights and lifted them above 
his head with outstretched arms. But what 
astonished the public was the way he swung 
the weights round two or three times in broad 
circles. Then he began to play with the bar, 
tossing it up, spinning it like a top, twirling 
it round his body as he held on to one end. 

But when he was handed a towel and wiped 
the sweat off his face and chest and then 
rubbed his palms with something, the dense 
crowd in the amphitheatre grew uneasy and 
a loud murmur arose from the benches. I had 
the feeling that the whole crowd from top to 
bottom had suddenly started quarrelling, for 
many people had risen to their feet and were 
waving their hands at each other. It was 
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hard to make out what all these people were 
saying to each other, but now and again I 
heard such phrases as: 

“Come on! Let’s see ’em fight.” 

“No. There’s no need for that. He’ll break 
the man’s neck....” 

“What d’you think we paid to see? Get on 
with it.” 

‘Te isn't a man, he’s a horse. He'll cripple 
that workman.” 

In came the ring-master again. He raised 
a hand and held it aloft until the public 
calmed down. The wrestler resumed his statu- 
esque pose. 

“We've had a challenge from one of the 
public who wants to measure his strengi 
agains our wrestler.” 

He got no further: a violent squall of 
shouts, hand-clapping and stamping feet 
overwhelmed him from all sides. And the mo- 
ment the hubbub died down the ring-master 
smiled politely and beckoned the challenger 
to enter the ring, His gesture was not ad- 
dressed to Mikhailo in particular but to the 
whole public. 

Mikhailo was lifted from his seat by Klim 
and Osinin and carried into the ring. He had 
already doffed his jacket to reveal a blue shirt 
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tucked inside his trousers. He smiled sheep. 
ishly and twisted his thick drooping mous- 
tache with his hand. The wrestler looked at 
him as if seeing him for the first time and 
measured him from head to toe with a patron- 
izing glance. Then he casually pointed to 
him and said something to the ring-master, 
whereupon the latter announced: 

“Attention, please! While this man is 
changing the wrestler will perform the next 
turn: the human anvil. Incidentally, these two 
men will be the blacksmiths.” 

He led Mikhailo along a narrow passage, 
and through the curtain, while attendants 
handed Klim and Osinin heavy blacksmith’s 
hammers with long handles. Then four men 
carried in an iron plate. The athlete lay on 
his back on the carpet; the iron plate was 
laid on his body, and on the plate was put a 
huge, sharp-legged anvil. Everybody watched 
these preparations in cautious silence. Osinin 
and Klim exchanged smiles and measured the 
length and weight of the hammers, swinging 
them like blacksmiths. 

The ring-master went to the middle of the 
ring again and said: 

“Begin please. Strike while the iron is hot.” 

Klim and Osinin stood facing each other 
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across the man’s prostrate body. They spat 
on their palms and winked ai each other. 
Klim dealt the first blow, a mighty swipe at 
the anvil. Then Osinin struck. The anvil rang 
deafeningly and jumped a little on the iron 
plate. The athlete lay motionless but it was 
obvious that he fell the strain and was breath- 
ing spasmodically. Klim and Osinin went 
on wielding their hammers with a zest and 
struck the anvil with all their might. How- 
ever, when they had worked themselves up 
into a rage and, panting hoarsely, started 
striking the anvil wildly and at an increasing 
tempo, the ring-master hurried up to them 
and throwing his hands into the air, said: 

“That’s enough. We don’t pay for that 
work. You’re wasting your energy.” 

Osinin tossed this hammer aside wearily 
and wiped his forehead with his sleeve. But 
Klim went on dealing wild blows with his 
hammer. The ring-master stood in front of him 
and raised his hands again. 

Klim showed his teeth, dropped the ham- 
mer and, placing his hands on his chest, bowed 
tc the public. This evoked general laugh- 
ter. The attendants quickly removed the an- 
vil and the iron plate from the athlete’s body 
and he sprang to his feet nimbly. 
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He no more than nodded to the generous 
applause and shouts of “Bravo.” 

Mikhailo came through the curtains. He 
was barefoot and showed hairy calves and a 
hairy chest and he wore funny short trunks. 
Shyly he rubbed his bare sides with his 
broad palms and cast nervous looks around, 
his drooping moustache twitched in a bash- 
ful smile. He was met by encouraging ap- 
plause and Klim shouted: 

“Don’t be scared, Misha. You’re not fight- 
ing for yourself but for the honour of us work- 
ers. Don’t let us down, Misha. Strength 
doesn’t break straw, lad, it moves moun- 
tains. It doesn’t go with timidity.” 

People sprang to their feet all over the 
place, waved their hands excitedly and, it 
seemed to me, every pair of eyes, both near 
and far, sparkled with fervour. Klim’s shout 
was taken up by hundreds of voices: 

“Good lad, Misha! We’re behind you, we 
won't let you down. You’re not on your own. 
Just look how many of us have come. The 
whole town.” 

At first, these excited cries and the crowd 
which seemed to be on the point of pouring 
from the steep sides of the amphitheatre on 
to the ring below frightened Mikhailo: he 
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stopped in alarm and looked around with 4 
lost expression. Then he brushed his fears 
aside with a gesture and smiled: Let come 
what may; there’s no way out anyhow. 

The athlete examined him sternly, his eyes 
expressing keen curiosity, but Mikhailo re- 
turned his gaze with amiable bashiulness. He 
must have felt embarrassed to be standing out 
there naked except for those ridiculous pants: 
he shrank, he trembled as though he was 
cold, he did not know what to do with his 
hands. But to me he looked stronger, heavier 
and more muscular than the wrestler, per- 
haps because the other was better built, more 
compact, and more experienced in striking 
a pose before the public, just like a picture. 

“Well, mate,” Mikhailo said, addressing his 
opponent with friendly simplicity. “Let’s 
wrestle.” 

The athlete walked up to hin and stretched 
out his hand. Mikhailo looked at it in sur- 
prise, then pulled himself together suddenly, 
grasped it with both his own hands, and, 
flattered by the attention paid to him, shook 
it. 

Now that he was stripped Mikhailo seemed 
to me a different man. He really had the back, 
shoulders and arms of a giant: his muscles 
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strained against his skin and protruded like 
mounds. I wondered whether he found all 
that weight burdensome to carry. Was that 
why he seemed to move in a tired way? 

The Italian said something to him and 
gesticulated, placing his palms on his sides 
and jerking one leg. Perhaps he was explain- 
ing the rules of the contest. Mikhailo nodded 
with a smile and looked not at his opponent 
but at us, as though begging for our support. 
In response Klim and Osinin hurried down to 
the ringside and took up places in the expen- 
sive seats; they probably wanted to watch the 
fight from close up so as to prevent the circus 
wrestler doing any tricks, and to encourage 
Mikhailo at difficult moments. 

Then suddenly Mikhailo was transformed: he 
drew himself up and braced every muscle; he 
seemed to grow taller and to lose that awk- 
ward cumbersome look as he got ready for 
the contest. His body was as taut as though 
it had been moulded in metal and his face 
became stern and hard. He felt that he had 
the whole crowd, close-packed on the circus 
benches, on his side, that all those people 
had put their faith in him, and that they had 
gathered there for his sake and would keep 
their eyes skinned for the slightest bit of 
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trickery or unfairness. And the fervent spirit 
which was seething among the general pub- 
lic, and the warm, friendly sympathy for Mi- 
khailo must have acted like an inspiration to 
his strength. As for me, I hated that circus 
wrestler as though he were my enemy. I hat- 
ed him because he looked at Mikhailo with 
such a condescending smirk. 

Quite likely this feeling of hostility to- 
wards the man derived from the mood of the 
whole mass of workmen, from the impatience 
with which they waited for the fight to be- 
gin, from their burning desire to see Mikhai- 
lo win and their anxiety about the fate of a 
man they considered one of themselves. It 
was because each man saw Mikhailo as his 
personal representative that there was so 
much hostility towards the Italian, hostility 
that showed itself in angry jibes and challeng- 
ing jeers that arose here and there in the 
heavy silence that was spreading over the 
public. 

“You'd better look out, Italian. Mikhailo 
will tear your medals off.” 

“They're fakes, anyway. He’s no Italian. 
He’s a Rostov horse-dealer. Lost on his nags 
and now trying to raise his stock in the ring. 
He’s a fake himself.” 
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The ring-master shouted angrily at these 
mischievous jokers and told them not to che- 
vy the wrestlers: it would put them off. 

The wrestlers gripped each other and shiit- 
ed their feet jerkily as they sought comfort- 
able stances. Each of them, it seemed, was 
adjusting himself to every move of his oppo- 
nent, to every bend of his body, at the same 
time remaining on the alert to go over to 
the attack at any moment. Suddenly the Ita- 
lian crashed down on to the carpet, drawing. 
Mikhailo with him. But no sooner was he 
down than he threw Mikhailo over his body. 
and sprang nimbly on to his knees. His. aim 
was to force Mikhailo’s shoulder-blades to the 
carpet. Mikhailo, however, effortlessly tossed 
him aside and trapped the Italian’s arms 
in a clutch. With equal ease the Italian twist- 
ed himself free and indiar-rubber-like, sat on. 
Mikhailo who applied an iron lock to his oppo- 
nent’s neck. Whereupon the Italian gripped 
Mikhailo’s hands and got on to his back. I 
caught a momentary glimpse of Mikhailo’s 
angry face and bared teeth.... For a second 
he lay still. Then he suddenly broke from the 
Italian’s grip and fell on him with his whole 
weight. But the Italian pressed a hand firmly 
against Mikhailo’s chin and used the other as 
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a jever under Mikhailo’s elbow to ease him- 
self free from the grip of his opponent’s arm 
and force it behind his back. Everyone leaped 
to his feet and strained forward with a 
hum of excitement. Klim cried: “Don’t give 
up, Misha, friend, comrade. He’s a twister— 
He'll try and trick you.” Springing over the 
barrier he entered the ring, stopping only aft 
the edge of the carpet from where he watched 
the match intently. The ring-master shouted 
something but Klim took no notice. Mother 
and Father rose to their feet in their excite- 
ment. Mother was all of a tremble as she 
watched the wrestlers, utterly absorbed in 
their struggle, but Father was in an ecstasy 
of rage and shook his tightly clenched fist 
violently. I had the impression he was moan- 
ing. Stepan and Osinin, on the other hand, 
were sitting quiet, exchanging a remark now 
and again, nodding towards the wrestlers 
and smiling. Down in the ring the young po- 
lice inspector with the thin moustache went 
up to Klim, took him by the arm and drew 
him towards the exit. Klim snatched his 
arm away and swung round to the inspector 
angrily. Then he suddenly seemed to lose his 
nerve for he flourished his hands and tip-toed 
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back to his place, smiling and winking at us 
as he came. 

At that moment Mikhailo flung the Italian 
over his head so violently that his ribs and 
legs came crashing down on the carpet. It 
gave me a lhorrid feeling to hear the crack of 
the Italian’s ribs and the sound of his groans. 
His face was contorted with pain and he 
was panting heavily. A hum of alarm swept 
right across the public; people seemed to 
have come sliding down from the upper 
benches and to be pressing against each 
other in still tighter rows. Hoarse, heart- 
rending cries rang out. Everyone breathed 
heavily. 

“Put him down, Misha. Flat on his back. 
Don’t waste time. Oh, you dolt!” 

I expected Mikhailo to fall on the ground 
together with the Italian and force his shoul- 
der-blades to the carpet. But the Italian sud- 
denly wound his arm like a rope round Mi- 
khailo’s neck and forced his head down to the 
shoulder. The public protested with hoots and 
stamping feet. Father’s eyes nearly popped 
out of his head as he shouted: 

“That’s a foul. You’re a dirty fighter.” 

Mikhailo, usually so kind-hearted and sim- 
ple, flew into a rage. He dropped to the 
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ground and pressed the Italian’s shoulders te 
the carpet. The crowd roared and howled, the 
applause was thunderous, the whole public 
burst out laughing. Benches shook, the blind- 
ing mantles in the gas lamps trembled, and 
the canvas top of the tent seemed to be bDil- 
lowing as if a storm was raging. 

Mikhailo stood up and looked around with 
his usual amiable smile. He seemed to be 
bewildered. His face was bathed in sweat. 
His chest was expanded from heavy breath- 
ing, his ribs quivered. The Italian rose to his 
feet. Though he looked a beaten man, he tried 
to preserve his self-importance as he stretched 
out his hand. Mikhailo grasped it and 
shook it, then he waddled into the narrow 
passage leading to the curtain. Behind him 
walked the Italian. The ring-master raised 
both hands and turning to take in the whole 
circus asked for silence. Even the constable 
and the inspector were applauding and 
seemed to have forgotten all about their res- 
ponsibilities for keeping order. 

“Mikhailo! Friend! Well done! Hero!” Voices 
rose in an insistent, frenzied roar from all 
over the tent. ‘You’ve stood up for your work- 
ing folk! They can’t make fools of us. A work- 
ing man knows how to show his strength. 
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Mikhailo, comrade! Come out and show your- 
self, We’ll carry you home, Misha.” 

The ring-master slipped behind the curtain 
and stayed out of sight for a time. When he 
returned he shrugged his shoulders and parted 
his hands: the winner didn’t want to come 
out and bow to the public, he said, But the 
public went on raving, stamping its feet and 
roaring in a manner that was not to be de- 
nied. Stepan Ivanych went off somewhere 
with Osinin; Klim darted about on his own 
near the barrier and thumped it with his 
fists. 

Mikhailo looked rested when he came out. 
He had changed into his own suit. With 
some embarrassment he strode to his place. 
Beside him the Italian swaggered smartly, 
bowing in all directions. His appearance, 
however, was greeted with catcalls. These he 
completely ignored and, waving his hand, 
strutted back. 

Suddenly Mikhailo came to a halt, reflected 
for a moment or two, then turned back. He 
lifted a hand and cast an angry look around 
the whole tent. An expectant hush fell over 
the place. It was as though a powerful lead- 
er had arisen before them, a man whose word 
was law. | 
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“You, friends, are my witnesses. I fought 
clean, without a foul. I’ve just been offered 
some money. Come tomorrow, they said, and 
earn some smart money—twenty-five rubles 
for letting the champion lay you on the car- 
pet. I felt like taking a swipe at them but 
changed my mind: what’s the sense in soiling 
your hands on that sort. They can’t buy me, 
I’m no Judas.” 

Before he had finished someone from the 
top rows shouted in a strong, challenging 
voice: 

“Comrades, we came here with good will 
to add the joint strength of our brotherly sol- 
idarity to the power and might of our own 
champion. He was the expression of our will 
and strength. It’s only because of suena 
strong, iron links and brotherly unity that 
our working class is invincible. There’s been 
an attempt to bribe our comrade Mikhailo. 
They wanted to make our comrade sell his 
honour, our proletarian honour. That won't 
do. The honour of our working class is not 
for sale. Its honour and solid strength is be- 
ing saved up for the merciless and honour- 
able fight with the capitalists.” 

Again the storm broke out. A deafening 
roar, shouts, arms waving furiously, angry, in- 
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flamed faces—a veritable tornado of wrath 
swept through the circus. The police rushed 
up the aisles, the inspector took Mikhailo by 
ihe arm and shoved him between two con- 
stables. | 

“Get that scoundrel,” he shouted angrily. 
‘He's the one that started the shouting. Ar- 
res{ that revolutionary! V'll show him what’s 
what—inciting people to riot! As for this 
one, take him to the station al once. Clear 
the circus! Stop the performance.” 

But a loud voice came from the upper 
benches, this time from a different place: 

“Comrades, free Mikhailo. We won’t allow 
them to arrest our brother. What’s it for?” 

It was Stepan Ivanych’s voice. Klim flour- 
ished his arms, beckoning to all who were 
storming around him. He sprang into the ring. 
Workers from outside of the tent came troop- 
ing behind him in a dense crowd, shoving 
and jostling each other. Like an avalanche 
other groups of men poured on Mikhailo and 
the constables from all sides. They advanced 
with clenched fists. In a moment the ring 
was full of rioting people. They shoved the 
police aside. Mikhailo must have slipped out 
of the constable’s hands for he was no long- 
er with them. Police whistles were blown in 
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panic. People pushed the policemen down the 
aisles. One by one the lamps went out and 
the tent became quite dark. A dense crowd 
moved slowly to the exits. 

Stepan Ivanych’s voice, joined by Osinin’s 
bass, rapped out orders: 

“Leave the tent quietly. No pushing. Don’t 
crowd in the exits. Keep close to each other 
and don’t be afraid of the police.” 

Father took Mother and me by the arm 
and hurried us off towards the exit. For some 
reason Osip and Mashenka went on sitting 
in their places. 

When the dense crowd forced us out of the 
narrow exit on to the square I noticed there. 
were a lot of policemen standing on either side 
of us. We moved slowly shoulder to shoulder 
along a corridor which ran a different way 
than the one we had come from. This way 
ran towards Krepostnaya Square. The police 
must have been afraid of the workers: they 
were protecting the ataman’s palace. Over 
there under the strong lustreless light of the 
moon mounted Cossacks in black capes and 
hoods sat frozen in stillness. 

The milky globe of the electric lamp hissed 
on its high pylon. Around it a whole blizzard 
of nocturnal insects hummed. 
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Someone ‘behind us joked: 

“We're honoured, lads. A guard of honour, 
just like when some important visitor ar- 
rives.” | 

Another mocking voice cut in: 

“We're more like convicts running the 
gauntlet. Them honours are always on hand 
for us working folk.” 

The hairy constables stood like bearded 
idols and watched our every move with the 
closest attention. 

We came out on to a broad empty meadow 
covered with wormwood, wild thyme and 
weeds. Most people were in a hurry to get 
‘away but some stayed and argued hotly 
about something. There were still many 
people round the circus from where we 
could hear angry voices. Were people 
fighting? It sounded like one of those famil- 
iar scenes outside Samorodov’s tavern. And 
this time too the police were there to “keep 
order.” 

We met none of our crowd. We were over- 
taken by groups of working people and 
smartly dressed youths who looked like shop 
assistants or office clerks. From scraps of 
conversation that I overheard, I learned that 
the police had arrested someone at the circus 
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and that the crowd was putting pressure on 
the police, insisting that the arrested men be 
released. Someone turned back and dashed 
to the circus, hurling imprecations and shak- 
ing his fist with wild threats at somebody. 

That night Mashenka burst into our room 
and panting and burring told us that Klim, 
Mikhailo and some other workers had been 
arrested but that the crowd had turned rough 
and jostled the inspector and his constables, 
not letting them leave and insisting on the 
release of the arrested men. The inspector 
was either so scared of the angry crowd or 
realized that he ought not to permit any dis- 
order near the ataman’s palace, for he released 
the men after taking their names and ap- 
pealed to the workers in a conciliatory man- 
ner not to cause trouble and oblige him to re- 
sort to stern measures. After that, the work- 
ers soon broke up in good humour and set off 
in various directions. Mashenka wound up by 
quoting something she must have heard Ste- 
pan Ivanych say: 

“Tt wasn’t the workers but the police who 
sot scared. What could they have done with 
a crowd like that? If the police had tried to 
ficht the workers would have crushed 
them like cockroaches. From this evening on 
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Mikhailo is the hero of the town. Just let them 
try to arrest him!” 

Father leaned in silence on the table and 
rubbed his eyes with the palms of his hands. 
He did not like Mashenka, considering her 
an idle chatterbox. Her presence made him 
feel uneasy and he deliberately turned his 
back on her. But Mother and I listened to her 
tale eagerly. | 

Father stood tp and said in a peremptory, 
unfriendly voice: 

“This is no time for telling stories, Ma- 
sha. It’s bed-time. Make the beds, Nastasya.” 

“How can you sleep, Vasily Fomich?” Ma- 
shenka exclaimed in surprise. “The very soul 
is on tip-toe. Our folk have gone to see Mi- 
khailo—they’re having a party.” 

She stopped abruptly, looked thard at Fa- 
ther’s back and shook her head in derisory 
reproach. Then she glanced at Mother with 
sitent commiseration and flew out of the 
room. 


IX 


The two constables, one bearded, one 
moustached, again started paying us the fa- 
vour of separate calls. Sidling into the yard 
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they either hoped to pounce on me suddenly 
or to milk us of our hali-rubles and rubles. 
Darva would laugh right in the face of the 
stocky one with the beard: 

“T know what’s brought you here. One of 
you’s not enough, you’ve got to have the 
other fellow behind you threatening us with 
that moustache of his. Well, you’ve been told 
—we’ve got no little boys here. Would you 
now [ike me to pay you money for it?” 

Everyone knew that Darya used to booze 
with the constables at nights under the oak- 
trees opposite the station, between the stacks 
of sleepers. 

And every night that Darya was missing her 
daughter Nyurka would tell me in ‘her cheeky, 
bantering manner: 

“My old drunk’s out again drinking her last 
eroat away with her curs under the oaks. It’s 
a good thing I pinch her money or we'd peg 
out with hunger. I can’t wait to grow up. You 
won't catch me working as a laundrywoman, 
I'll go riding in a nice carriage....” 

This little twelve-year-old girl knew all the 
worst side of what goes on between a man 
and a woman and spoke about those intimate 
things with innocent candour. She often spent 
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her time with the painted thhussies in the hut 
near the gate, the daughters of that grey- 
haired loafer Barabash. 

The moment Nyurka flew in with the news 
that the police had come I would crawl 
through the hole into the big shed which was 
packed with cases and old furniture. I would 
cover the hole behind me with a piece of 
plank. 

It was not quite dark inside that shed be- 
cause the sunbeams struck through the cracks 
and chinks in the walls. Old cobwebs hung in 
dusty clots from the roof and the whole 
place smelled of decay and age. The shed 
was a chock-a-block with broken beds, chairs 
both big and small, dilapidated cupboards 
and torn mattresses. A big mirror hung on 
one wall and seemed to ‘be emitting a dead- 
ish light. 

But what attracted me most were the many 
dusty packing cases that stood there close 
together. The side of one of them was staved 
in and I caught sight of books in cloth and 
leather bindings. 

I was quite secure in this old shed. Had 
the police insisted on the doors being opened 
[ would have slipped through a spare hole 
in the rickety wall into the next garden which 
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was as overgrown as ours. The only inhabit- 
ants of this shed were rats and mice and in 
the narrow spaces between the cases little 
scraps ol paper lay in fluffy heaps. The rats 
and mice gnawed into the cases and enjoyed 
themselves among the books. If that vermin 
was allowed to devour books which their own- 
er must have forgotten long ago all the more 
justified was I in digging them out and us- 
ing them as I pleased. 

I had forgotten all my fear of the police: I 
could count on either of them having a peace- 
ful chat with Darya or Mother, or even with 
my father if he happened to be resting after 
the night shift. The voices rumbled hollowly 
and indistinctly in the gloom of the large 
shed, railway engines whistled from the 
goods yards near the station; I could hear the 
distant rattle of waggons and through it the 
faint sounds of Alexandra Vasilyevna’s lovely 
playing on the piano. And alone in that neg- 
lected store of rubbish of all kinds I felt real 
happiness; for I had discovered there a mar- 
vellous treasure, a source of inexhaustible 
wealth on which I could draw to my heart’s 
content. 

I tore away another board, pulled out some 
scraps of newspaper and set about with a 
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zest extracting beautifully bound books. I 
opened one after another and leafed through 
their pages, but I understood nothing: though 
it was a pleasure to finger those expensive 
bindings and turn over the pages, none of 
those books was written for me. They all 
seemed mysterious, quite foreign: they were 
full of puzzling formulas, designs, words and 
expressions I had never met before in my life. 
And at the very bottom of the case these 
books had been nibbled and gnawed by mice, 
yet even the mice had evidently not found 
them very tasty. I laid these treasures back 
into the case and wrenched the boards off the 
top of another one. This too I found packed 
with elegantly bound books. And when with 
pious care I took and opened the first book I 
felt as though I had been struck by light- 
ning, and, shaken by a wild jov, I clutched my 
priceless find to my breast. It was no other 
than the Toilers of the Sea, ihe book Stepan 
had told me about. I opened it again and 
examined an illustration: a man was strug- 
cling with some incredible monster like an 
enormous spider, with serpents instead of legs. 
My heart beat so fast that I could hardly 
breathe but with trembling hands I greedily 
picked up one book alter another and blindly 
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read the titles: Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables 
and ’Ninety-Three. | placed the books in a heap 
at my side so as to take them into my little 
shed and insatiably dragged out volumes fat 
and slim, with lovely leather bindings. I 
glanced at the authors’ names—they were not 
Russian. As is my habit, I somehow clung 
tenaciously to those strange  wnfamiliar 
rrames and put them away deep into my mem- 
ory. As I read I whispered aloud: Thacke- 
ray, Emile Zola, Rabelais—Gargantua and 
Pantagruel, Marcel Prévost, Alphonse Dau- 
det.... No doubt too those names planted 
themselves in my mind because that incident 
was one of the most vivid and _ significant 
events in my life, a milestone on my path oi 
spiritual growth. Yet that day also brought 
me grave uneasiness: for the first time my 
conscience pricked me painfully and accused 
me of being a thief, a thief! A had never stol- 
en a thing in my life, never laid hands on 
anyone else’s property. During my days in 
the village and on the wharves I had lived 
among good, decent people, and men like 
Mitry Stodnev, Maxim Susin, the priest, and 
Vanka Shustyonok, thief and slander-mon- 
ger, had aroused in me feelings of hatred and 
mortal enmity. Only people like them could 
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fleece the defenceless working people. Their 
whole existence was one o] crime and evil- 
doing. 

Nursing these painful thoughts I hid in the 
bushes. I was racked with doubts: was I real- 
ly a thief or had I taken those six books only 
to read through and then replace in the pack- 
ing-case? But I was quibbling with myself. 
After all I had pinched the books and made 
off with them like a thief. A thief steals every- 
thing he finds lying about, I told myself. A 
thief’s hands itch with a constant desire to 
steal something, however insignificant and 
useless even to him. He is concerned only 
with hunting for other people’s property and 
forgets that he may be caught and beaten 
half-unconscious or sent to prison. Above all, 
a thief steals his own conscience and sense 
of shame without which he is no real worker 
but a parasite. He is an enemy of the people 
and is mercilessly pursued for it. Though I 
had taken the books in stealth I tad 
done so in order to enjoy reading them. 
Theft was something I loathed; I considered 
it a bad sin. And when Shustyonok had tried 
to disgrace me by stealing a book from the 
teacher and placing it in my satchel I had 
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frozen with horror and had been able to do 
nothing but cry wildly: 

“T didn't steal it. I’m not a thief.” 

And yet on that occasion, when I drew the 
books out of the packing-case I felt a storm rag- 
ing within me. [ had never before felt a similar 
emotion, So intoxicating a passion to possess 
those treasures which belonged to others. I 
choked with happiness and with fear that 
someone would catch me in the act. It was a 
sweet and tormenting feeling: pleasure at 
possessing a treasure and a vague realiza- 
tion that I might be apprehended as a thief. 
But the temptation was stronger than my 
fears. Probably that is the way thieves feel 
when they break into someone’s house and 
looking around and listening for every sound 
gather up and take away the valuables. But 
with them that is a profession, a way olf 
acquiring a living, a source of capital: they 
don’t need the things they steal, they need 
the money they can get for them. For me, 
however, a book was a torch to light up the 
gloom and poverty of our lives, a miraculous 
discovery, a magic. world, where I was the 
participant in extraordinary events and stood 
beside the characters to accomplish great 
deeds and experience noble feelings. These 
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books uplifted me, they made me wiser, they 
awakened dreams of a legendary life, of! 
beautiful people. And it was with my feelings - 
rather than my mind that I sought justifica- 
tion of my crime. No, ] was no thiel, no crim- 
inal. | was firmly resolved to replace those 
books which I thhad removed in stealth, as 
soon as J had read them. No, I wasn’t a thief, 
I wasn’t a common burglar. The books lying 
in those cases were as sacred to me as the 
Bible or the Lives of the Saints for Old Be- 
lievers. I knew very well that the theft of a 
book was an act of sacrilege. Why, that very 
word terrified me. I had made out its mean- 
ing during my life in the village at the read- 
ings of the commentaries in church. Theft 
meant sacrilege and that meant stealing what 
was sacred, a very grave sin that offended 
against holiness. And hadn't [| suffered 
enough irom that slanderous charge of sacri- 
lege that had put the police on my trail as a 
thief who had somehow been instigated by 
unbelievers to scribble dirty words in secret 
on the walls of the church, thus disgracing 
the Orthodox Faith? 

I read Toilers of the Sea, Les Miserables 
and ’Ninety-Three with rapture. I felt quite 
free from self-reproach; no alarming ques- 
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tions arose to worry me. These books initiated 
me into a new and unknown world, a world 
of people strong at heart, who saw life as one 
of self-sacrifice and struggle. 

In Toilers of the Sea I found that familiar 
spacious sea with the ebb and flow of tides 
that I had known on the shores of the Cas- 
pian—the vivacious play of the waves run- 
ning to the shore and flowing over each oth- 
er with spirited splashes and dancing foam. 
In the strange and stubborn figure of Giliatt 
I saw Ivan Buyanich, and ’Ninety-Three, the 
story of the struggle of the French people 
with the nobility, stirred my memories of re- 
cent events in the village when the peasants 
boldly took the grain from the landlord and 
the cruel Stodnev, and when they had forced 
the district police officer to run away from 
the meeting with his constables. That book 
made so profound an impression on me that 
I kept it beside me for a long time and reread 
its pages many times. It revealed to me too 
the immense power of the written word: every 
word in it was so ordinary, simple and clear, 
each word lay on my own tongue, and yet 
they were linked by a bond that was beyond 
my understanding and which in some mar- 
vellous manner created an extraordinary im- 
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posing life of amazing people who did not 
exist in our world and who staggered me by 
the titanic, mythical nature of their struggle. 
It may be that I was helped to think that 
way by the misfortunes that lay heavily upon 
me that year and by the hatred that seethed 
within me for the priest, the police, and for the 
kulak Maxim Susin, people who persecuted 
me not because I could do them any hharm 
but because in the execution of their dark 
deeds they needed me as a victim to intimt- 
date the peasants and suppress in them the 
least thoughts of revolt. In my ears rang the 
lamentful song of old granny Anna: 


But truth is a-sobbing, 
And crooked evil has grown haughty.... 


Only then did I understand that truth was 
sobbing because it was imprisoned together 
with the hapless people deprived of their 
rights. That, roughly, was the way I reasoned 
in those days, and those thoughts tormented 
me and Jaid an intolerable burden on my 
young mind. | 

Am I giving a true and fair description oi 
my inner life during those days and years? 
Does not my account perhaps contain exag- 
gerations and things that are made up for 
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the sake of idealizing my hero? Could that 
youth really have been racked by questions 
which are more fitting to the minds of grown- 
up people? Doubts of that sort are quite legi- 
timate for a reader of today. But is it pos- 
sible now that our Soviet youth could be 
doomed to suffer those tests which fell to the 
lot of the children and youths of my genera- 
tion in those hellish times that have long 
passed into irrevocable limbo? Soviet youth 
which enjoys the rich joys of a free life that 
inspires them to use their forces and abilities 
creatively does not and cannot know that 
suffering, shame and nightmare to which the 
children of the “rabble’’ were condemned. 
They too were exploited and oppressed like 
their elders, they were mocked and beaten. 
Can we permit ourselves the thought that in 
our times and in the conditions of our lives 
a youth could be the victim of a deliberate 
provocation that was inseparable from the 
class struggle, and that a severe punishment 
could be inflicted upon him? Of course we 
cannot. But in those hard times I had many 
reasons to reflect bitterly on my misfortunes 
and on the insults inflicted upon me. And, 
believe me, those misfortunes and insults 
which came my way were the lot of very 
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many young people. They shared the sufferings 
of their fathers and mothers. But in those 
days when an undercurrent of revolt stirred 
among the peasants, in those years of famine 
and cholera, hatred of the landlords and the 
rich proprietors, of the police and the local 
authorities who cruelly squeezed out of the 
impoverished peasants taxes and redemption, 
money and arrears—that hatred flared up 
everywhere and broke out in riots and in the 
destruction of the landlords’ houses or in ran- 
dom flight to anywhere in the world. 

Those adversities, misadventures and disas- 
ters tortured children too. From their early 
years they were fhe witnesses and victims of 
injustice, of the knout of the landlord, the ku- 
lak and the authorities; they learned to 
watch, to think and to hate their oppressors 
with a vengeful hatred. In those days litera- 
cy was no longer something to marvel at: the 
local authorities had opened schools and pro- 
vided them with books, and wandering ven- 
dors brought to the villages cheap editions 
published by Sytin, Popova and Panafidin. 
The works of great Russian writers cost no 
more than cheap popular prints. Many a 
young man knew by heart poems by Pushkin, 
Lermontov, Koltsov or Nekrasov. And when 
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the “anonymous letters”—leaflets—appeared 
they were not distributed in vain: people 
knew how to read them and to keep them in 
sale places. 

When I turned to the next book, which was 
as thick as a manuscript copy of the first part 
of Lives of the Saints, I easily became quite 
engrossed in the reading. This was Les Mise- 
rables. | kept it hidden for a long time together 
with "Ninety-Three. Rummaging in the Kani- 
vetskys’ shed I came across a smal! box which 
I hung on a cord under my bed, a frame sup- 
ported on four stakes driven into the ground 
and fixed firmly to the plank wall. It was in 
that box that I kept my ‘books. In my imagi- 
nation they ceased to be books and became 
a magic world, a world vast and isolated 
though enclosed in that little box. I heard 
the voices of people who became near and 
dear to me, people from whom I could not 
bear to part, extraordinary people who ac- 
complished amazing feats. They lived within 
me; I too accomplished those feats and their 
thoughts were my.thoughts. Like Jean Val- 
jean | vividly imagined myself to be deft and 
resourceful, bold and intelligent and kind- 
hearted. I saw myself as the mischievous, 
oreat-hearted Gavroche. | was that hungry, 
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ragged vagabond, the outcast, who though 
hunted and pursued felt himsell free and in- 
dependent having no fear of the police and 
despising the rich and the gentry. For I like 
him came from the “rabble.” He fought boldly 
and happily on the barricades and when he 
was struck by a bullet died just as fearlessly, 
without a groan or a word of complaint. With 
hatred for the enemy in his heart he helped 
the revolutionaries fight against the soldiers 
as I had done on the wharves. All those scenes, 
people and events opened before me a 
world as authentic as life itself. Gavroche and 
Cosetta and Jean Valjean seemed to appear 
before me in that little shed as though they 
had been expecting me to see them in my 
dreams. They smiled at me with eyes that re- 
turned my gaze sometimes with piercing 
keenness and sometimes with a sly, challeng- 
ing, quizzical glint. Gavroche reminded me of 
Gavrushka by his name alone and Cosette of 
Feklushka who was tortured by the intoler- 
able work given her by strangers. Jean Val- 
jean resembled the fisherman Karp Ilyich or 
the tailor Volodimirich. 

In that world everything was clear and 
familiar: there too lived poor folk condemned 
to cheerless toil like Fantina and others who 
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were flung into the streets. There were girls 
who became street-walkers to perish under the 
fences, tormented and disgraced. We had 
such girls in our yard. There were rich peo- 
ple too who waxed fat by robbing the poor; 
there were policemen who hunted down the 
poor, and thieves and gentry, equally unscru- 
pulous, equally predatory, living on other 
people’s suffering and on that alone. Shocked 
by these books, I compared them with what 
I had read earlier and could not understand 
why it was that the novels of Victor Hugo 
somehow opened a life that was at once or- 
dinary and extraordinary, full of tense con- 
flict and linking me to so many good and 
terrible people. Why was it that other books 
were so doleful, why did they show so many 
joyless scenes and dull, helpless, submissive, 
tormented people, like aimless orphans who 
did not even try to defend themselves from 
insults of all kinds, from humiliation and 
mockery, but who bore their sufferings with 
senseless patience and meekly considered 
them a sort of heavenly atonement which if 
borne somehow made them blessed in the 
eyes of the Lord? When I read Turgenev’s A 
Hunter’s Sketches 1 found it boring and de- 
pressing. I knew those peasants well—people 
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like the Biryuks and the Kaliniches and so 
on.... As for The Living Mummy, that tale 
left me thoroughly upset: what good is there 
in depicting a dying, tormented: woman like 
that? She bore all her sufferings so patiently, 
went through all that pain and then? Death. 
If she had at least cursed her tormentors, 
cried out in indignation that she too was a 
human being! But there she lies babbling like 
a half-wit. I remembered Parusha, Granny 
Natalya, Katya, Praskovya and formed quite 
a different picture of our Russian women than 
that Lukeria. No, our Russian woman is no 
living mummy: she knows how to be patient 
but she knows too how to hold her own. It 
cost me a great effort to read Mumu. The 
meek dumb Gerasim seemed a degenerate to 
me. It was not with peasants like him that 
Stepan Razin and Yemelyan Pugachov took 
the field. And could you say that our village 
muzhiks resembled Gerasim? They had seized 
the grain from the landlord and driven off 
the police and fought to the last ounce of 
their strength with the officials. Dostoyevsky 
drove me clean out of my wits. He tortured 
me with ‘his crack-pates, the way our village 
fireman Mosei had done when he told me that 
it was my fate to suffer, to shed my blood and 
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even pray for the souls of my tormentors and 
moan: Torture me for the sake of my soul. 
But Victor Hugo’s novels rumbled with the 
thunder of spring and flashed with lightning. 
I felt just as though I had broken out of a cel- 
lar, I suddenly felt free and light at heart. 
This is the real life, a life flaming with strug- 
gle, faith in victory and confidence in one’s 
own forces. You had to be patient too but it 
was a militant patience, it was stubborn per- 
severance in one’s work, like Giliatt’s or in 
the popular struggle like that of the French 
revolutionaries fighting the nobles and the 
clergy. But why did those books move me 
and captivate me so instantaneously driving 
out of my head all thoughts of myself and of 
our yard? Why was it that each time I picked 
up one of those novels and opened it at any 
page I felt immediately under the spell of 
ihe first sentences, which blazed forth with a 
mighty strength, a blinding light, a pleasant 
and intelligent joy in life and so many un- 
expected, wise say:ngs? And somehow I under- 
stood, by an effortless and imperceptible proc- 
ess, that this marvellous power trembled and 
breathed in the language of the writer. And 
so I had begun to feel and grow receptive to 
the beauty, vitality and musical quality olf 
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our language and my heart echoed to the me- 
lodious, pensive speech of granny Natalya, to 
the legendary picturesqueness of old Anna's 
tales, to the conversation of blind Lukonya, 
to the majestic song-like speech of Grisha 
the cooper about the exploits of Stepan Razin, 
to the winged words of the restless wanderer 
Onisim and of dear, sweet unforgettable Vo- 
lodimirich. All those people whom I held so 
close to my heart knew how to value the col- 
ourful force of the right word, its beauty and 
the carefully considered placing of its weight 
and accuracy. I had excellent teachers with 
oreat poetic gifts of a sort one rarely meets 
these days. The word which has been implant- 
ed for ever in the soul is not for naught 
called by the Russian people sacred; likewise 
there is significance in the fact that our folk 
songs speak of the “book of the dove” and 
tell the ballad of Sirin and Alkonost. I have 
often recalled the words of the song which 
Varvara Petrovna once repeated on the boat 
and which Mother loved to repeat: 


Sorrow is washed away by tears, 
Woe is cheered by the song. 


But usually Mother sang her own songs 
instinctively, through her tears. And was it 
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not perhaps because she bathed the words 
with her tears that they sounded so specially 
piercing and touching? Usually she would an- 
swer my consoling reproaches in a dreamy 
voice: 

“Unless you suffer you can’t sing, Fedya. 
He who does not weep can never smile at the 
sun, You'll find that out for yourself when 
you grow up.” 

] felt the things Mother was talking of 
when I] turned to the poetry of Nekrasov or 
Koltsov, but it was only in Lermontov’s lines 
that I discovered the indignation, anger and 
revengeful accusation with which every sen- 
tence of Hugo’s breathed. And it seemed to 
me that the tragic spirit of Demon and Mtsyri 
was embodied in the characters of Giliatt and 
Jean Valjean. 

Of course, these were only general impres- 
sions; I had not come to any conclusions. But 
for a youth who had been through a good deal 
and thought a lot for his age these impres- 
sions were the equivalent of a complicated 
process of reasoning. In those books living 
people fought and suffered and rejoiced and 
the characters of those people revealed them- 
selves: their natures, thoughts and aspira- 
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tions were clear to me and I lived with them, 
took part in their deeds, shared their strug- 
gles and well knew what they were aiming at, 
what they were rebelling against and what 
they valued more dearly than anything else 
in the world. And one thing I knew clearly: 
such people as Jean Valjean, a poor work- 
man, knew nothing but injustice in life. Val- 
jean was sent to penal servitude for no rea- 
son, he was persecuted by the police as a 
criminal. The rich prosper, they dispose of the 
authorities and the police. There is no place 
in this world for those who live by their la- 
bour, they are outlawed slaves whom the 
power of the rich can condemn to hunger, 
send to prison, shackle in chains, sentence to 
death, doom to a life of sheer torment. That 
was the way the rich man’s gardener Ro- 
masha was made to suffer, that was how 
Fantina died, how Cosette was condemned 
to inhuman mockery, how children like Gav- 
roche and his little brothers were turned inta 
vagabonds. The daughters of Tenardier re- 
minded me of the daughters of old Barabash 
in our yard. And Jean Valjean himself was 
as near to my heart as Mikitushka, Tikhon 
and Romasha in granny Anna’s tale about 
Parusha. 
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I began to read the most interesting pages 
of those books to my mother in the evenings 
while Father was working on the night shift. 
She did not simply listen, the way people lis- 
ten usually to someone reading aloud to them 
to distract them from the tediousness of darn- 
ing stockings. She laid aside her work and 
like me lived the lives of the characters in 
the book. She accepted everything I read to 
her as truth itself. When I read the pas- 
sages about Fantina and Cosette she weni 
floods of tears. I broke off and explained to 
her that after all it was only something a 
writer had imagined, a book and not real life. 
But she waved me down in sorrowful protest 
and choking with ‘sobs, said: 

“Don’t argue with me ... I know it’s not 
made up.... Why, I could tell you as much 
about our own lives.... That happened, Fe- 
dya.... You see, I know people like that. And 
don’t we live a wretched life ourselves? Heav- 
ens above! What people, what people! Why 
do things like that happen in this world? De- 
cent people can’t ‘breathe, they are tortured, 
condemned to death, while beasts live off the 
fat of the land.” 

So every day I read to her from Les Mise- 
ribles and Toilers of the Sea and as on 
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that first occasion she went on imagining 
herself taking part in all those events, just as 
I had done. And every time she exclaimed in 
astonishment: 

“What people! Oh, what people! Those are 
the ones that matter, only them. And you must 
be a good man too, Fedya, so that you don't 
live in vain. Keep good friends with Stepan: 
he’s like our dear Grisha.” 

Suddenly something struck her and she 
asked me in a stern, frightened voice: 

“But where did you get those books from? 
Was it from Nadezhda Nikolayevna?” 

“No, I can get as many books like these as 
J want,” I boasted. “There are enough to keep 
me reading a whole year.” 

Mother was quite at a loss and looked at me 
hard with fear in her eyes. 

“You don’t mean to say you stole them? 
You haven't learned to steal and pilfer, have 
your Teli me, I must know. Did you ask 
Kanivetsky for them?” 

But J laughed and teased her. 

“I saved them from the mice and the rats. 
They were only providing them with some- 
thing to chew. Those vermin have the run of 
the Kanivetskys’ shed.” 
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Mother wrung her hands in despair and 
moaned to herselt: 

“Oh, heavens, he took them without asking. 
Put them back again straightaway. It’s only 
thieves who creep into other people’s hutches. 
Oh, I] don’t know how J shall ever lay eyes on 
you again.” 

I had not expected Mother to be so indig- 
nant with me. I tried to calm her. I told her 1 
hadn’t stolen the books but only taken them to 
read, alter which I’d put them back in their 
cases. Surely that was better than letting the 
rats chew them up? Ii I hadn’t borrowed them | 
wouldn't have been able to read them and 
then she would never have heard the stories of 
people which moved ther so much and touched 
her to thé heart. 

“Yes, but you took them without asking,” 
she replied hotly. “It’s as if I were to take the 
washing off Darya’s line.” 

“No, it isn’t,” I argued stubbornly. “If you 
took the washing off someone else’s line you'd 
be stealing. People are put in prison for 
that. But I took the books to read, not to 
keep. Take a look for yourself and see how 
much the mice have eaten. Those books are 
meant to ibe read, not to feed mice and rats 
on.” 
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She picked the books up reverently, looked 
at them admiringly one after the other, 
stroked them with the palm of her hands and 
pushed them to me. 

“Go at once, Fedya, and put them back 
where they lay. They burn my hands. And 
remember how that good man Jean suffered 
all his life for having stolen something... .” 

“But I didn’t steal them. What are you 
talking about, Mother?” I cried, deeply hurt, 
and snatching the books ran out of the room 
into my little shed. And there I put the books 
back like a treasure into the little hidden box 
and flung myself on to the bed feeling 
thoroughly upset and offended. I recollected the 
time at Astrakhan when finding myself in a 
crowd at a market I had thoughtlessly picked 
a silvery nut out of a heap of metal scrap that 
a Tatar was selling, and clutched it in my fist. 
And when pushful little Dunyarka accused me 
of pinching it I had been cold with horror for 
a long time: what on earth had made me pick 
up that wretched nut and how I had been 
spared the savage reprisals of the bazaar 
crowd? And, recalling that incident, I trembled 
with fear: who had saved me from the rough 
justice of the crowd—my guardian angel or 
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Dunyarka? And why was it that I still remem- 
bered that damned nut? Had I really stolen 
the books from the case that stood just beyond 
the wall in the Kanivetskys’ shed? True, | 
had taken them without asking. But who 
those books in the half-smashed cases covered 
with old dust belonged to no one knew. 
Nadezhda Nikolayevna had never mentioned 
them and at Sosnovskys’ place J] had seen on 
the tables and armchairs only new books 
which Alexandra Vasilyevna had bought in 
town. No, those books were forgotten, no one 
wanted them, they were like the other rubbish 
which had been dumped in the shed. No, I had 
not stolen them to possess them myself, I had 
taken them to read, to soothe my soul, I would 
keep them, I would live with them, and then | 
would put them back where I had found them. 
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One dark autumn evening I was walking as 
usual beside Stepan Ivanych on the high steep 
bank of the Kuban. The sky was pitch black 
and the stars twinkled in the heavens like the 
dancing colours of the rainbow and shot about 
as though they were alive. The dull white 
beams of the lamps in the entrance to the 
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town park shone in the distance and appeared 
to be the only lights in the town which merged 
unseen into the deep darkness of the nigit; 
only here and there a faint glimmer of light 
shone while little more than a dull glow came 
through the dusty windows of the Bobrov 
mill and macaroni factory. From the kuren 
rose the quiet lovely strains of a Cossack 
song. Far below under the clayey clifi-face the 
Kuban panted angrily as its waters tumbled 
on. Even in the darkness we could see its 
bubbling swollen surface. The lamps on the 
pontoon bridge played on the surface of the 
river like thin strings, they quivered, snapped, 
smoked, went out, flashed and congregated 
like fire-ilies. 

At first I was surprised that Stepan Iva- 
nych should have been drawn out on such 
lonely nights. After all, in the daytime, rest- 
ing after working on the night shift, he could 
not remain alone in the room and would go 
out somewhere after dinner neatly dressed, 
with a starched shirt and a tie, and a hat with 
a broad turned down brim. Later I realized 
that he found these walks restful and that he 
was deep in his own sacred thoughts, and that 
he took me with him for company’s sake and 
to have an excuse to voice his thoughts. It 
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seemed to me that he atways kept some fest- 
less thoughts concealed deep within him, that 
he was solving some difficult problems. And 
as if to confirm my conjectures he sometimes 
recited aloud lines I did not recognize: 


My thoughts swarm like fire-flies 
Yet their aims are far away. 


And stooping, bending his head thought- 
fully, he would walk on with a long, slow 
stride, completely absorbed and silent, and 
then, as if alarmed by something, would break 
into verse again: 


No, our aims are ourselves 

We struggle with the powers oj night 
For a world of freedom and work, 
For our happiness for ever. 


“That’s what our life is, Fedya. Remember 
that. Learn those lines off by heart: they will 
stick in your memory harder than any pre- 
cepts. You can sing them. And if you don’t 
understand what they mean now, take it into 
account when you've grown a bit older.” 

“As if I didn’t understand them now,” I 
bridled. 

“Well, brother, you’re wrong there. If you 
want to understand where history is dragging 
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us you need to see its lasso properly and know 
whose hands hold that lasso. Without that 
knowledge and understanding we're just a 
herd, or, to be more accurate, prisoners caugnt 
in the lasso. Our working class is still igno- 
rant, it hasn’t stripped off the skin of the 
slave yet, it still has the smell of the village 
on it. But when it’s been teinpered in the 
workers’ fire, that’s the time it'll tear itself 
free from the lasso. But you must find out 
and learn how working folk live and how they 
ought to live, and do it soon; yours is a hard 
school of life. You’re fond of books—-good, 
wise books....” 

Timidly but frankly and candidly I told 
him how I hid from the constable in the 
Kanivetskys’ shed and how I had come across 
those cases there among the scraps of paper 
chewed by the rats and mice, and how I had 
pulled out Les Miserables, Toilers of the Sea 
and ’Ninety-Three from the rubbish. I hastened 
to assure him that I had not stolen those 
books but had only taken them to read. There 
were lots of books in the cases and I was 
sorry to see them being devoured by those 
wretched vermin. 

Stepan Ivanych listened to me with serious 
attention. He stopped, looked thoughtful and, 
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folding his hands behind his back, gazed 
down at the glimmering course of the river 
near the other bank. Far away in the darkness 
the yellow light of a bonfire flamed and died 
down and somewhere down below in the 
depths of the night a bird whistled sadly. 

“You ought to own up to the owners ol 
those books,” he said in a stern but gentle 
voice. 

“But who are they? How can you know? 
They might be the Kanivetskys or the Sos- 
novskys or the old ladies.... And they never 
come into the shed: the lock’s all rusty and 
the rats are quite tame. Why should J do harm 
to myself? They'd imagine I was stealing al! 
sorts of rubbish from them.” 

He squeezed my shoulder and looking round 
asked me sharply: 

‘So the shed’s quite deserted, is it? Is it 
true that nobody ever comes in there?” 

“Come and look for yourself, Uncle Stepan: 
that lock has grown into the bolts, it’s so 
rusty.” 

I could not understand why he was so 
keenly interested in the shed and why he did 
not criticize me for having taken the books 
without permission. He questioned me about 
how the things lay in the shed, whether there 
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were many of them and whether anybody 
except me ever crawled into the place through 
the wall. Then he suddenly stopped, looked 
around and listened hard to hear whether 
there was anyone in the vicinity. 

“TI know you well, Fedya. You're a lad one 
can rely on, And you've already learned how 
to hide from the police. But tell me, all the 
same: can you keep a secret? And keep it so 
well that not even the rats will sniff it out?” 

“Oh, compared to me the grave is transpar- 
ent,” I exclaimed ardently. “As if I didn’t 
know how to hide something!” 

“Shh! What are you shouting for?” 

Stepan Ivanych laughed and ruffled my 
hair. 

“You must learn to keep your mouth shut 
at the right time. Well, listen to me. D’you 
think you could keep some parcels safely in 
that shed of yours?” 

“Give them to me now if you like. Not a 
soul will know about them.” 

“That’s good. And you mustn’t ‘be inquis- 
itive yourself. If you are, our friendship’s 
over, understand? But don’t think I want to 
hand over to you something I’ve stolen. It’s 
secret but it’s not stolen. Doing something by 
stealth doesn’t necessarily mean you're thiev- 
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ing. We often have to hide a light in the 
darkness so that itll burn the brighter. You 
tell me you took those books without asking. 
But I don’t consider that stealing: after all, 
youre going to put them back in that box. 
But that doesn’t mean J] approve of thieving: 
theft is a crime but to capture something in 
a good fight is praiseworthy. There’s a legend 
in which stealing for the benefit of others is 
treated as a fine feat. There was a hero named 
Prometheus. He stole fire Irom the gods and 
gave it to man. For that the gods punished 
him, but men laud him as their benefactor. 
That’s only a legend, of course: man discov- 
ered fire by himself. Prometheus is human 
reason and work. It wasn’t a question of the 
gods chaining Prometheus to the mountain, 
but of the rich shackling the working man and 
enslaving him. So, you see, we are fighting 
to free our own Prometheus. Do you under- 
stand what I’m talking about?” 

“OF course, I understand.” 

“Oho! You're a bit young to understand 
that yet.” 

“No, I understand. I learned that secret 
when ] was still on the wharves and in the 
village. Would you like me to whisper it to 
you?” 
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He leaned down to me with assumed stern- 
ness and commanded me to speak. 

“Secret leaflets,” I whispered triumphantly. 

He tilted my face back with the palm of 
his hand and looked hard at me. Then he pat- 
‘ted me on the shoulder and pushed me for- 
ward. 

“Yes, my friend, those leaflets are flying 
all over Russia and they know where to go 
and who to aim at. But what I’ve got is not 
secret leaflets. It’s books, books that are too 
difficult for you just now but which you’ll 
learn to read with time. You need to grow up. 
Don’t be in a hurry, you'll learn and under- 
stand when you grow up.... So J can count 
on you?” 

.] grasped his hand and whispered ardently: 

“For you, Uncle Stepan, I'll do anything 
you want. ... But trust me, trust me.” 

“T trust you, my lad, I do. And the time will 
come when [’ll put you to the test.” 

His manner of speaking to me was serious 
and friendly and I liked to feel the squeeze of 
his arm and to hear his deep thoughtful voice. 
And yet he was a puzzle to me. 

There was something special about the life 
he led, a secret life which no one knew or could 
even guess at. 
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Mother behaved strangely with him: she 
adored him like a saint and treated him like an 
orphaned child who needed sympathy and ten- 
derness. On those rare occasions that he visit- 
ed us she kept her eyes fixed on him, and I no- 
ticed the joyful flicker in them. I had the alarm- 
ing feeling that she was ready to give him 
her heart and soul, without a thought for Fa- 
ther’s dominion over her. But I had long since 
grown accustomed to the idea that Father was 
not interested in me: he had become a stranger 
in my life. I suppose he loved me in his own 
way, aS a peasant loves his sons who will one 
day become workers and inherit his property. 
But how I lived and what I lived for, what I 
dreamed and thought about—that did not in- 
terest him. He was only interested in one thing: 
to see me off his hands as quickly as possible, 
to fix me up as an errand boy at some ware- 
house or shop where I might be made into a 
sharp-witted salesman and with time, perhaps, 
into a trusted servant of the owner. He de- 
spised the lot of a factory worker: he considered 
the status of a working man the lowest pos- 
sible of all becattse he could not get out of it. 
Born and bred on the land he often envied the 
Cossacks who owned large allotments, and the 
tenants who coming from other parts auctioned 
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Cossack property for them and dealt in 
erain. But those were profiteers, resourceful 
scoundrels who had got hold of some capital. 

He would dream over his dinner or over a 
glass of tea: 

“There’s lands for you,’ he would muse, 
“vou can’t see the end of it. Allotments of fil- 
teen dessiatins a soul for every family.... 
That’s the place to stretch your muscles in 
and sweat a bit. Freedom! Space! Beauty! You 
can work there and sing glory to God with the 
larks.” 

Mother said pensively, as if answering her 
own thoughts: 

“We can’t live on the land any more. To be 
a hired hand is to be worse than cattle: the 
cattle at least get fed and looked after but a 
larm-hand lives only to be spat at and 
tormented.” 

“But aren't we working for a master here 
too?” Father cut her short. “The boss here 
spits on his men just the same way: he doesn’t 
need human beings, he needs their hands.” 

Mother retorted in the same thoughtful fear- 
less tone: 

“But here we’re together with other workers, 
and if we're in trouble or distress our comrades 
will defend us and console us.” 
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Father stared at her in glum surprise as 
though sensing something new and defiant in 
her. But he did not flare into a rage or shout 
her down, he simply smiled into his beard in a 
superior way. 

“You've become bold lately, you're making 
use of someone else's mind.... You have an 
answer pat for every question.” 

‘“T’ve suffered all my life,” Mother breathed 
timidly, “I’ve wept blood. But now [I’ve come 
to think things over. The soul is born in mis- 
fortune and ‘bathed in tears. And what has 
been worse in our life than my fate?” 

“Take care, that wisdom of yours may land 
us in trouble.” 

Mother paid no attention to his ominous de- 
rision and said firmly: 

“tT want to go out and work, Fomich. If on- 
ly to sew sacks at the mill or else to Bobrov’s 
macaroni factory.” 

‘What other ideas have come into your head 
in your boredom? Who’s going to cook for us 
and mend our clothes?” 

But Mother knew ‘how to appeal to him: she 
well knew his weakness for money. 

“And there was I thinking that an extra ten 
or twelve rubles would be welcome.” 

“Well, VIl be damned!” said Father with an 
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unexpected laugh. “One can praise a woman 
like you.” And then, suddenly on his guard he 
went on, “But what about the boy? He'll be 
spoiled, he’ll grow wilful, and besides he'll fall 
into the hands of the police.” 

“But I know the difference between good 
and ‘bad,” I protested. “As for the police, 
they'll never catch me: I’m used to crawling 
away from them through the ground.” 

That unusual conflict between my parents 
and Mother’s easy victory in it gave me my 
first inkling of her mental superiority. 

I chose the most inaccessible place in a far 
corner of the shed but there too I came across 
heaps of paper rubbish—the remnants of mice 
meals. I decided to dig a trench there and con- 
ceal in it an iron box or earthen-ware pot. 
Among the piles of rubbish, bottles and kitchen 
utensils I found a big enamel pot with holes 
in the bottom. I worked flat on my stomach 
under two broken chairs. I lowered the pot 
about a foot into the ground and covered the 
top with a torn seat from one of the chairs; 
then I scattered earth on top and covered that 
with scraps of paper. It looked a good hiding- 
place: it would never enter the head of anyone, 
not even of someone in a police search to dig 
in that place. | 
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After a night shift when Father and Osip 
had turned in for a nap, Stepan Ivanych 
came into my little shed according to plan, 
bringing with him a small parcel wrapped 
in a meal bag. He looked attentively round 
the place, handed me the parcel and said 
quietly: 

“Go ahead.” 

[ shoved the parcel under my bed and with 
an ease born of long practice slipped through 
the hole under the wall into the shed. To avoid 
having to clamber over the pile of furniture 
I had found a way of crawling along the wall. 
When I had forced my way into that narrow 
passage [| heard Stepan Ivanych’s low voice 
asking: 

“Where are you, Fedya? Let’s go together.” 

I was surprised and amused to think that a 
big tall man like him could crawl through that 
narrow hole under the wall of the shed: that 
hole, aiter all, was a tight squeeze even for a 
boy like me. I went over to him and could 
not help laughing: he was smothered in black 
soil and dust. 

Glancing at the piles of furniture and scrap 
he reflected and said without a smile: 

“ve got to know how to get through any- 
thing, even to crawl through a hole like this. I 
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like your secret passages. The police have 
taught you how to make a safe hiding-place. 
They wouldn’t dare search Kaniveisky’s shed. 
All that’s left for you to do, son, is to find some 
way of camouflaging the hole under your bed. 
They mustn't find that. Well, come on, lead me 
to your hiding-place. I might have to hide 
here myself if anything happened. Let’s make a 
compact to keep this secret to ourselves. Not 
a soul besides you and I must know our 
secret.” 

I led him along the narrow passage between 
the lumber and the wall. We squeezed throug’ 
with difficulty to my hiding-place. I crawled 
by myself under the chairs and excavated the 
pot. Then Stepan crawled to it. When he came 
back he was smiling. 

‘Well done! It’s as good a place as we need. 
Well, from this day on you and J have a strong 
and secret alliance.” 

He shook my hand. Filled with a wild joy I 
said solemnly: 

“Uncle Stepan, Pil do anything you order 
me to, And not a soul shall know about it.” 

“You can trust me not to teach you anything 
bad, Fedya. What you’re doing for me now 
and what you'll be doing in the future is very 
important and necessary.” 
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“As if I didn’t know that, Uncle Stepan!” I 
interrupted impatiently. “You needn't tell me 
anything about it.” 

All that autumn and during the winter he 
handed to me bundles and parcels of clandes- 
tine books and leaflets which I hid. Acting on 
his instructions I removed sheafs of papers 
and books and never made a mistake over it. 
Two or three times he crawled through my bur- 
row himself—I had camouflaged it with bricks 
and scattered earth over the entrance—and 
took from the cache what he needed. 

] returned the books I had taken from the 
shed into the case I had removed them from. 
Though it hurt me to part with them my heart 
felt light and happy that day, as if I had got 
over a severe illness. But I went on taking 
books, putting them back as soon as I had 
finished reading them, Those cases of books 
became my library from which I chose what 
Seemed to me interesting. In that way I read 
during the winter Don Quixote, Gargantua, 
fartarin, Oblomov and War and Peace. 

With the exception of Hugo’s novels I found 
foreign books amusing but little more, rather 
like anecdotes: ] did not grasp their inner 
meaning. Bul War and Peace made a very deep 
impression on me. I had read Tolstoi before, 
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when we still lived in the village, in the form 
of thin little books which I exchanged with the 
rags-and-bones men for rags. Those books 
were very touching but they reminded me ol 
the uplifting tales of righteous men which [had 
read in Church Slavonic in religious manuals. 
They reminded me too of granny Anna’s 
admonitions about patience and long suffer- 
ing. But I was not in the mood for that sort of 
thing. How could I forgive what the evil Maxim 
Susin, Shustyonok or the village priest’ had 
done to me? Tales like God Sees the Truth but 
Won't Reveal It Yet, called on us to forgive the 
crimes and insults of our enemies. I recollected 
how indignant with Tolstoi Kostya the dyer 
had been because in Does a Man Need Much 
Land ‘he preached that a man needed only as 
much land as his own grave required. But War 
and Peace did not say things like that: that 
book captivated me by its description of the 
struggle of the Russian people with the French 
invaders. The Baitle of Borodino made me 
learn Lermontov'’s poem by heart. Everything 
was so dear and close to me. In some marvel- 
lous way I saw Petya Rostov not as a young 
gentleman but as a boy of my own age, an in- 
separable companion with whom I strove to 
defend the Russian land from its enemies. That 
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was the first time I felt a great love for my 
own land. When I read Oblomov I found it 
dull and grew tired of it. I had difficulty with 
the monotonous and somehow old-fashioned 
language. I had the impression that Goncharov 
described his lazy hero with reluctance and 
that he kept on yawning over the work, I 
didn’t like the book and couldn’t get to the end 
of it. Besides, I found it unpleasant to read 
about gentry: I ‘hated them like personal ene- 
mies. But on reading War and Peace | partici- 
pated in all the events and the characters were 
live, close to me, and very dear. I did not read, 
I lived with those people without feeling the 
written speech or noticing the language. It 
was life, real life and not literature that I had 
before me. It was some time later that I un- 
derstood and fully grasped that miracle—the 
way a writer of genius can personily life and 
people in his images. Speech, language, like 
sound and design, completely dissolve in the 
life they create. However, when I came to 
those pages where the princes and the counts 
in their palaces babbled in French (and those 
passages were printed in Latin characters) 
I turned them over feeling angry and indig- 
nant: those noblemen and their fine ladies 
were not our people, they were not Russian, 
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they did not mind giving up to the French all 
our Russia and its Russian people. I didn’t like 
it either that the peasants and soldiers went 
past my eyes in a crowd and that I couldn't rec- 
ognize their faces the way I could see the Bol- 
konskys and the Rostovs, young and old, and 
Pierre Bezukhov. The name Pierre offended me 
too. But I liked old Akhrosimova, she wasn’t 
at all like a member of the gentry: she remind- 
ed me of our Parusha. All the same I was an- 
ery to the point of tears in those places where 
Nikolai Rostov used his whip on the peasants 
who had dared to revolt against the will of 
the landowner, Princess Maria, and where 
Count Rostopchin, to take refuge from the in- 
dignation of the ordinary people of Moscow, 
turned them against the innocent young man 
Vereshchagin. When I read those pages I re- 
called the reprisals of the police against our 
peasants and the provocation of the village 
priest who had deliberately accused me of sac- 
rilege and wanted to leave me to the tender 
mercies of the crowd. 

I shared these feelings with Stepan during 
one of our walks on the high bank of the river. 
He fell silent, thought for a little while, and 
Said: 
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“Tolstoi is a great writer. He hates autocra- 
cy and seridom. But you are right: he is a 
member of the gentry, an aristocrat, though 
he has a conscience, a fine one. He cannot stand 
any sort of evil-doing by the landlords, capital- 
ists and police. And by that he helps us to 
muster our strength for the struggle.” 

One day I happened to show him my copy- 
book where I had written down in detail the 
way the priest pinned on me the charge of 
sacrilege, talked Shustyonok into doing that 
piece of dirty work and telling on me so that 
he could get even with the fishermen, and how 
the village policeman had tortured me at the 
police-station, and how Kuzyar had come to 
my rescue just at the moment the crowd 
of peasants and village women were up in re- 
volt against the way the policeman was man- 
handling me. Stepan read my story in my lit- 
tle shed one day in my presence. When 
he came to the end the looked at me with a 
smile and patted the book with the palm of his 
hand. 

“You've written it in a very lively way. One 
can see that you yourself suffered it all. It’s 
moving. We've got to write about such horrors. 
Write, train your hand, learn how to write. 
Your thoughts will become deeper as you grow 
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up. I believe you'll reach your aim because 
you've got talent. You can see that even 
from this book. Let me have it. Pll read what 
you've written to my fellows. I have some, you 
know.” 

He fell silent, reflected, then said with an 
embarrassed smile: 

“I recited some poetry once, remember? I 
wrote that myself. I like to write too. But don't 
tell anyone. I write for the papers too, not 
poems—articles. I write my poems for one per- 
son alone—myself.” 

Stepan Ivanych was one of the first persons 
in my literary life who encouraged me to write 
and who awoke in me a stubborn perseverance 
to master the pen. He read too the version of 
the legend of Ivan Buyanich that I had written 
and praised me for it. He read me his own 
poems. I plucked up enough courage to read 
him mine but he shook his head and said glum- 
ly: “Bad.” But he advised me to go on writing 
them. 

“There’s one thing you must know, Fedya: 
everything that is dear and sacred has to be 
fought for. Don’t be timid, don’t give up, don’t 
retreat. You've got to fight for your cause to 
the end, no matter what the cost.” 
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XI 


I opened the heavy door of the screen-house 
where my father worked and was at once deaf- 
ened by the piercing din of the grain show- 
ering madly through metal tubes and drums. 
Everywhere broad, tautly stretched belts trem- 
bled on pulleys, the iron sheathings of the 
transporters shook and shuddered, and a 
stifling dust blinded the eyes. The whole six 
floors of this wheat cleaning department were 
supervised by my father. It was his duty to 
walk from floor to floor in that incessant 
storm and to watch over the work of the 
machines and apparatuses which removed the 
husks from the grain. 

While Father was eating his dinner I would 
dash up the iron staircase to the top floor 
where the deafening blizzard-like roar grad- 
ually grew quieter and turned into a rustle, 
though up there too the thick dust bit one’s 
throat and laid a coating of dirt on the walls, 
the transporters and the window-panes. 

For the first time in my life J felt a certain 
respect for my father. I was surprised too iby 
his extraordinary patience and stamina. He 
must have long ago grown used to a clatter- 
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ing din of machinery which I found unbear- 
able, for he worked calmly and complacently in 
his department which was separated from the 
other departments by a thick main wall. At 
home he often boasted to visitors: 

“I manage my job entirely on my own. 
Even the superintendent rarely takes a look 
in. I’m entrusted with all six floors. Without 
me none of your sieves and rollers would 
work.” 

People made fun of him and offended his 
dignity with remarks like: 

“But Vasya, you know you've. been given 
the worst job in the mill: no one’s ever will- 
ing to take on work in the screen-house what 
with all that fluff and the dust you swallow. It 
wears you oul, spoils your ‘hearing and ruins 
your eyes.” 

“That’s what louts and them that dont 
respect their honour think,” said my father. 

But Osinin would rumble with ruthless cal- 
lousness: 

“You're doing the job alone but there are 
five poor devils waiting for the boss to kick 
you into the street. That boss is thinking 
about his profits. He doesn’t care whether 
you're a lout or a respectable worker. He can 
pick up any man from the gates for a groat. 
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If he lowers your wages you'd go on working 
for him the same way you do now. You'd do 
better to admit, Vasya, that it’s want that 
makes you stick to that accursed screen- 
house. Alf the same, I respect you for not 
whining and for what you say about a 
worker’s self-respect.” 

Father goggled at him incredulously and 
smiled to himself: oh no, he was saying, you 
won’t make me change my mind. The boss 
values a diligent worker higher than a lout: a 
lout brings him sheer loss. 

I knew Father well: he could have got a 
job on the sieves and rollers but there he 
would have been under the constant observa- 
tion of the superintendent, a well-fed, arro- 
gant man who gave the impression of not 
noticing the workers and who never returned 
their greetings though he riled at them in an 
ingratiating little voice. But he rarely went 
into the screen-house and when he did he would 
stand silent as a stone image at the door with 
his handkerchief held to his nose and, waving 
his hand in front of his face to dispel the 
“fluff,” he would pull a face and leave the 
place in a hurry. For that reason Father con- 
sidered that the man had a special attitude 
towards him, that he valued his work highly 
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and did not consider it necessary to keep a close 
eye on it, And in actual fact Father did work 
assiduously, looking into everything and mak- 
ing serious demands on himself, For him the 
main thing was to show that everything in 
his department was in exemplary order and 
that neither the superintendent nor the boss 
himself had anything to complain of. He often 
grumbled about his replacement: when he took 
over from this fellow he would inspect every 
detail from top to bottom and would always 
find something that had been overlooked or 
neglected—a bearing badly lubricated, a worn 
sheating on the transporters, metal sweepings 
left on the magnets. 

The replacement, a sleepy-faced man with 
heavy eyelashes named Sidor Telegin who 
somehow always created an impression of 
greyness, either listened to Father’s re- 
proaches and kept silent or would suddenly 
fare up and snap: 

“Well, well, you are taking trouble over the 
boss’s property. Who needs all your lick-spit- 
tle work?” 

And he would fall back into this somno- 
lent state, deaf and dumb to the worhd. 

But I was quite surprised by this new fea- 
ture in Father’s nature: he was satisfied with 
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his work, he seemed really to like it because it 
was the only thing he talked about with any 
relish, maintaining that there was no more 
difficult or harmful job in the whole mill. In 
the other departments and floors there was 
plenty of space and the air was fresh and, 
above all, there was not that stupefying clat- 
ter. In Father’s opinion the men there didnt 
work, they simply enjoyed themselves, And 
when they agreed with him and offered him 
their sympathy he would smile with satis- 
faction and run his fingers through his thin 
beard. 

I liked to look out at the town from the 
spacicus top floor which was cluttered up with 
the iron boxes of the transporters and _ the 
transmissions. Everything up there was quiet 
and empty save for the playing of the wheels 
and the dancing of the driving belts. And 
there was no dust: the windows in the slop- 
ing walls jutted out on to the roof like bird- 
boxes. Some of them were always left wide 
open to ventilate the building. I would lean 
out and at once feel the whole of the huge 
building of the mill swaying unsteadily 
beneath my feet. My heart stood still, my head 
grew slightly dizzy. I had a horrid thought: 
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what if the brick walls should crack and I go 
crashing down into space? 

To the far horizon the town stretched in a 
sea of green gardens though nearby a few 
scattered spots of crimson—the tiled roofs of 
houses caught by the sun—protruded from 
that shaggy verdure. Down below, fringed with 
acacias, the cobbled Yekaterininskaya Street 
ran wp to the right towards the railway 
station. In the other direction it dropped to the 
Karasunka channel which ran under it through 
a tunnel. Farther on the street sloped gently 
uphill and disappeared in a grove of acacias, 
limes and honey locust. Along the brick-laid 
pavements people strode; seen from above they 
looked deformed with short legs shooting 
straight out of their heads. Mudstained 
carriages with ‘pairs of lazy horses ipassed 
by; carts, loaded with tightly packed sacks, 
rattled along on iron-rimmed wheels. Those 
carts went in and out of the yard of the mill 
and once past the gates they turned sharply 
along the road either to the right towards the 
station or to the left—to the town. Straight 
in front, in a broad meadow beyond the 
wooden warehouses and timber yards and old 
plank sheds the backwater known as Kara- 
sunka gleamed amid the reeds and the under- 
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oprowth of sedge. Farther on, near Dubinka 
and Pokrovka, this backwater became a sod- 
den and evil-smelling inaccessible marsh, a 
breeding place for clouds of malarial mosqui- 
toes. To the left, the big dome of the cathedral 
in the middle of the town rose above the gar- 
dens and the tops of the acacias, and nearer 
too, on Yekaterininskaya Square, an old 
church built in the days when the town was 
no more than a Cossack settlement, raised its 
crosses and cupolas out of a tangle of green. 
To the right, the red brick buildings of the 
railway administration could be seen in an 
oak grove. 

I went down to the fourth floor where long 
rows of powerful mechanical sieves stood in 
a big light place. I stood there for a long time 
as though spell-bound by the rapid heavy 
motion of the metal sieves and scalpers which 
swung in eccentric circles. From wooden bins 
like gigantic quadrilateral funnels the grain 
poured through canvas sleeves on to dizzy 
spinning sieves in heavy metal frames. Be- 
tween these noisy sieves with their rustling 
waves of grain vanishing out of sight through 
the bolters, the workers moved with slow calm 
movements. That was where Klim and Osinin 
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worked. Klini always greeted me with a 
friendly wave of the hand: 

“A-ha, Fyodor Vasilich has honoured us 
with a visit ... he can’t pass by our merry- 
go-round.” 

Tall Osinin nodded his bristly head to me 
unsmilingly and looked at me with the wise 
eyes of a strong man. When he was talking 
to others a knowing superior little smile al- 
ways shone in the depths of those eyes but 
when he met my look there was a mischievous 
spark in them. 

The restless Klim would sometimes grasp 
hold of me under the arms and playfully 
pretend that he wanted to hurl me on to the 
awful sieve. But I was used to this mischiev- 
ous nature. His violent outbursts and crude 
jokes, his defant bluntness which had the 
insolence of a trouble-maker’s behaviour, and 
is ‘belligerent gaiety excited the work- 
ers and alarmed my father. Sober or drunk, 
his temper was equally hot and ungcvernable. 
Perhaps he drank because of the tempest 
that raged within him and could not find an 
outlet. 

Osinin calmly caught me in flight, relieved 
me from Klim’s hands and placed me down 
next to him. 
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“Play is one thing,” he said to Klim, saga- 
ciously, “but it’s another thing to overdo it. 
That’s the way to get into trouble.” 

Klim, his cap pushed back to the nape of his 
neck, flashed his strong teeth through this red 
moustache and beard. He was not the least 
offended by Osinin’s grumbling criticism; on 
the contrary, he seemed to relish it as a form 
of praise. 

“Qsinin! Osinin!” he shouted with angry 
joy. “Don’t think my fooling’s just like these 
offals, it’s my natural fire. It takes the black 
blood away from my heart and cleanses it 
from savage longings. We live in a prison, 
were fettered in chains, so ‘how can we help 
battering our heads against the walls? How 
can [ help behaving violently? And the lad 
ought to get a taste of everything in our lives. 
Isn't that right, Fyodor?” 

But I sprang on the high pedestal of one 
of the sieve-boxes and stood there frozen by 
the sight of the awiul jerks of the metal 
Irames which despite their enormous weight 
moved in smooth sequence with an easy 
erace. 

Osinin joined me and watched the power- 
ful movements of the sieves with young 
eyes which seemed to be lit up from within. 
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Laying a hand on my shoulder, he said 
thoughtfully: 

“There’s strength for you! The things man 
can think of and make! Just think. What’s the 
purpose of this marvellous piece of machin- 
ery? I look at it and dream that it’s alive, a 
oreat clever thing. Without human intelligence 
and work everything is useless. Tne peas- 
ant in the village has a sieve or maybe a 
riddle but he’s dangling from the same rope 
as that riddle. But here it’s no peasant but a 
skilled man who gives orders and the machine 
does the work itself. D’you see what Man has 
accomplished? He’s harnessed all the forces 
of nature—fire and steam and thunder, In- 
stead of one hand he now has a thousand 
hands. But the giant is still in a prison of 
Kashchei. Do you know the fairy-tale of 
Kashchei the Immortal? Well, there you 
are..., But even in the fairy-tale Kashchei 
isn’t immortal. The giant has found a way 
of killing him and has freed the maiden- 
liberty.” 

“What are you muddling the lad’s head for, 
Osinin?”’ objected Klim. His eyes were fe- 
verish, ‘“Fairy-tales are all make-believe but 
our life’s real though it’s smothered with all 
kinds of rubbish—weeds and dope.” 
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“That’s all you. ever see, you crazy fool,” 
Osinin said with an angry laugh. “Tf a man 
doesn’t know where he’s going every pool is 
a bog, every ditch a ravine. Unless a man has 
faith he’s a beast.” 

“Beast or no beast, I have only one life to 
live in this world. What pleasure can I get out 
of life? Drinking in the: tavern? Fighting? Is 
that all?” 

Osinin waved him down and _ retorted 
threateningly: 

“Is it your only aim to be a tramp, you dolt? 
And have you forgotten what Stepan put into 
your pate? He'll knock the nonsense out of 
you, you'll see.” 

I rushed off down to the next floor. 

In there it was quiét except for a remote 
and faintly audible, unreal rustling sound. 
Here too stood a row of beautiful rollers. The 
air was pure and clear except for the warm 
scent of fresh flour. And the window-panes 
were clean and transparent and I could see 
the blue sky and patches of sunlit clouds. 
But it was strange to see the grey figures 
of the workers smothered with flour, in ‘this 
room. ~° 
I liked to walk in the broad space of this 
pleasant-smelling department of the mill with 
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the neat rows of the iron columns of the auto- 
matic hauling gear. I liked to feel the velvety 
coolness of the floor under my bare feet. 
 Osip usually sat on the broad low window- 
sill while he ate his dinner, watching the roll- 
ers and listening to them carefully. Mashenka 
would stand there waiting for him to finish 
but he never looked at her. 

On the other side of the room two workmen 
looked aiter a long row of rollers. One of 
them was a young fellow, short of build, 
stooping, with fair hair and a snub nose and 
small eyes which he kept screwing up as if 
he relied entirely on himself and trusted no 
one. He bore the strange, inhuman name of 
Pood which was quite offensively inappro- 
priate. He also wore a curious hat like a 
dunce’s cap. Whenever he met me he would 
stare at me hard and piercingly. There was a 
sharp glint in his eyes that gave me an un- 
pleasant feeling. He would grasp my hand 
without a word, swing it to and fro and then 
with recriminatory severity ask me: 

“Well, how are you today? Who've you 
been fighting?” : 

“I don’t fight,” I would reply sulkily, offend- 
ed by lis manner. “‘I’vé nobody to fight with, 
and nothing to fight for either.” | | 
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I could feel his eyes wandering over me. 
Then he would say didactically: 

“But you must fight, you blockhead. Life's 
a bore without fighting. I fight every day if 
not with fools then with dogs.” 

And he would toss back his head with its 
silly hat and go off looking disappointed, 
and then always look back and console me 
with: 

“l’m joking, just joking, you dolt.” 

The other workman, Udovenko, had a long 
wispy moustache, thick shaven chin and fierce 
pale blue eyes that popped out of ‘his head. 
There was something of the old soldier about 
him. He would greet me in a gentle falsetto. 

‘How. are you, lad? Come here, let’s take a 
look at you, Watch how it works, that’s the 
way to learn. Grow up a little and come and 
be my apprentice.” 

Occasionally he took me by the arm, led me 
to the roller-cases, opened the lid and showed 
me the silvery rollers which span close to each 
other and in some miraculous way gave birth 
to a broad soit flow of semolina. A blaze of 
soit, odorous warmth smote my face from 
deep in the case. | 

“It’s like being in church, working here on 
the rollers. It’s charity. But your dad works 
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in hell: even the devil would feel ill in there. 
A man can’t stand it for more than a year: it 
either drives him to drink or ruins his heart. 
I’ve worked in here for close on five years and 
during that time [’ve seen three men run away 
from the screen-house, One of them went for 
the superintendent like a wild beast. ‘Call 
yourself a superintendent,’ he shouted, 
‘you’re a ‘blood-sucker. You’ve ruined my life.’ 
Well, he got the sack at once, of course, and 
the police hauled him off to the station, I ran 
across him a month later—he was nothing but 
a vagabond. That’s what work in there brings 
you to, brother. But I admire your dad: he 
walks about like the king of trumps and looks 
at the others as though they were dirt. ‘I carry 
all six floors on my shoulders,’ he says. ‘Like 
the Prophet Elijah I command the whole 
storm while you wander about like sheep in 
the pen.’ He loves to boast. Well, there’s no 
harm in that: it helps him to keep going. But 
I've settled down in here. I wouldn’t change 
this job on the rollers for any other. It’s quiet 
and calming to the soul here.” 

Head thrown back defiantly Pood went 
hopping past us. He looked at us with an 
ironic smile on his lips and snapped chal- 
lengingly: 
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“He was a soldier at Guniba, served in a 
fortress, used to be a flail for the Circas- 
sians. And now he talks about being quiet and 
‘soothing to the spirit.’ ” 

“We were no flail,’ Udovenko explained 
humbly, smiling gently. “The mountain folk 
were good sincere people, you silly fellow. 
It’s there I learned what a great serenity and 
freedom for man's spirit are to be found in 
nature.” 

Pood bared his big teeth, | 

“And [I like fighting. I’m a born fighter. On 
Sundays I always get into a scrap. Lile’s not 
worth a thing without a fight. Fomich’s. re- 
placement won't last long, he’ i quit, Then 11 
take the job.” 

And he walked on with an independent air, 
hopping with each step in a comic way. 

“Oh, that silly Pood,’ hooted Udovenko, 
with a shake of his head. He spoke gently but 
there was rage in his bulging eyes as he 
watched the other go. “I’ve seen a lot of hard- 
ship in my life, lad, I lived in poverty before I 
was Called up to the army. Not that soldier- 
ing’s a bit of jam—it’s penal servitude. The 
only difference is that instead of fetters yout 
carry a twelve-pound rifle. I was poor and 
tramped from town to town after leaving the 
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army too. They wanted me to join the police— 
the railway gendarmerie, but I wouldn't go 
for that: T’ll not go against myself or the 
working class. And now I’ve found my luck.” 

TI ran down to the second floor where simi- 
lar rows of rollers stood, opened the heavy 
door of the screen-house and was immediately 
deafened by the piercing hum and roar. Fa- 
ther, smothered in grime, his eyebrows, !ashes 
and beard coated with fluff, his eyes bloodshot, 
handed me a bundle with the empty dishes 
inside. 

Sometimes I left Mashenka and ran into 
the machine room. 

This was a spacious place with a tiled floor 
but on the windows were iron grills and the 
panes were dirty and let in little light, This 
-made the room gloomy and sinister. On enter- 
ing the place I would be buffetted in the face 
by the hot breath of a huge, enormously heavy 
fly-wheel which turned at so frightening a 
speed that its spokes melted before one’s eyes. 
From its broad rim stout steel cables flowed 
swaying and trembling to disappear in a 
black hole in the stone wall. Silvery connect- 
ing-rods waved enormous cams with mad 
speed and moved the crankshaft of the great 
wheel; and in front of them a silver merry- 
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go-round with balls at the end of rods turned 
beautifully.. The hum and clang, the mufiled 
breaths and subterranean shudders had an 
overpowering and pleasantly alarming effect 
on. me, I felt that invisible giar:ts were at work 
in that place and that their toil was being 
conveyed through those cables to the multi- 
tude of wheels and transmissions throughout 
the many-storied building. There was a heavy 
smell of oil and lubricants and the black 
glossy bodies of the steam engines looked 
alive and covered with sweat. 

I would recognize Stepan Ivanych from far 
off in his blue tunic. He would be walking 
between those black monsters testing some- 
thing with his eyes and hands. And I would 
catch sight of his companion too, sixteen- 
year-old dirty-faced Wolodya, the jubricator- 
hand, who carried a long-nosed oil can in one 
hand and a fistful of dirty cotton-waste in the 
other. Meeting me he always winked and 
then pulled a horrible face. Stepan Ivanych 
did not allow me to go close to the machines 
because they were not protected. The year 
before during night shift a lad like Volodya 
kad felt drowsy and been carried up by one 
of the lower cables and instaictly torn to a 
bloody pulp. 
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Stepan Ivanych looked different to me in 
there: he was no longer the close friend, the 
simple, beloved Uncle Stepan with whom I 
I went for walks beside the Kuban and with 
whom I had a secret compact. He looked se- 
vere and uniamiliar. He did not seem to notice 
me and whenever our eyes met he turned his 
back to me indifferently and gave Volodya 
some instructions. Then Volodya would turn 
indifferent too and taking my arm casually 
would lead me to the door. And baring his 
teeth he would say politely: 

“Good-bye for the time being, my dear fellow. 
We don’t receive visitors without prior notice. 
My mechanic sends you his regards, in other 
words, hop it!” 

I did not take offence: entrance io the ma- 
chine room was prohibited to all and I had 
slipped in there unnoticed: I could not resist 
the temptation to admire the remarkable work 
of the machinery, the lively thrust of the shiny 
rods, so terribly powerful, the whirlwind of 
the fly-wheel and the winged play of 
the silver merry-go-round, and perhaps 
because these monsters were sinister and 
attracted by their powerful beauty, Stepan 
did not want me to get into the habit 
of going there, and behaved in that cold man- 
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ner, listening to the ‘hum and champ of the 
machines and seeing me off the premises 
through Volodya. But Volodya was flattered to 
show that he was not simply Stepan’s appren- 
tice but the master of those complicated ma- 
chines. Pushing me out into the next depart- 
ment he shook my hand and warned me 
proudly: 

“People who’ve got nothing to do are strictly 
prohibited to lounge about in our place. You've 
got to watch every step in there. That’s ma- 
chinery. Grow up and learn like 1 did and 
perhaps you'll get somewhere. I’ve only just 
managed to handle these devils. You see the 
way I strut about among them with my oil 
can and give them my blessing like a priest. 
They'd pass right out without what I give 
them. Stepan Ivanych makes rings round the 
chief mechanic. Oh, he’s a smart fellow. He’s 
got a head on his shoulders.” 

I always felt that Volodya who was always 
so sweaty and oil-stained and whose forelock 
stuck wetly to his brow, looked at me with hid- 
den jealousy for all his mocking air of superi- 
ority and the way he stuck his greasy finger 
under my nose. 

But the day came when Stepan Ivanych took 
me casually by the arm and, showing me the 
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machines and the fly-wheel, said to me in a 
a stern impressive manner: 

“That’s what man has created. There’s his 
mind and labour and will-power for you. Re- 
member how we talked about. creativeness? 
That’s where man shows his greatness. He 
is always creating, he never grows tired of it. 
Why, he created himself and gave himself a 
proud name, There’s no other language in the 
wotld where it sounds so fine as in our Slav- 
onic, Russian language: chelo-vek, which 
means etarnal, deathiess wisdom. And that 
same man fell into his own trap. Oh well, you 
have time to worry your brains about that. 
Incidentally, you'll find it easier to under- 
stand: though you're only a lad you’ve been 
through a lot and you’re already trying to 
break out of that trap. But you’d better not 
come in here; one lad like you was smashed 
up by the fly-wheel. They make us work till 
we drop but as for protecting us from the ma- 
chinery—that’s an unnecessary expense for the 
‘capitalists. Workers are cheap.” | 
Volodya wandered round with his oil can 
with the confidence of a man who knows all 
about machinery, laying the palm of his hand 
on the heavy cams of the connecting rods, and 
deftly filled the little brass containers with oil. 
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He went up close to the fly-wheel but even 
though he had his back to me I could tell that 
he was scared. 

“Volodya, come here!” Stepan Ivanych 
called sternly. 

Volodya, his eyes glazed and torpid, came 
over to us and Stepan Ivanych said to him in 
a more friendly voice: 

“Run over to the coffee-house opposite and 
bring us a siphon of cold soda water.” 

He slipped the boy a coin and took the oil 
can from his hands. When Volodya had gone 
Stepan Ivanych said to me, pensively: 

“I’m worried about him: he forgets what 
he’s doing when he’s near the machines. He's 
got an enquiring nature: he'll make a good 
mechanic. I'll teach him to be that. If you want 
to-become a skilled worker—a real worker, you 
have to learn to master yourself and to see 
clearly not only far ahead but what’s close at 
hand too. And what’s close to us we generally 
don’t see just because it’s there under our nose, 
and that’s why we fail into all sorts of traps.” 

He was speaking more for himself than for 
me, like he did when we walked together along 
the bank of the Kuban. 

“Well now, be off home,” he said, pulling 
himself together and edging me towards the 
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door. He laughed. “Keep away from the 
police, learn how to hide from them like a 
mouse. Not that they’re much to be frightened 
of. You can see them. But look out for the 
spies and informers among us. You need prac- 
tice to be able to spot them.” 

“What about old Barabash?” I retorted hot- 
ly. “You can spot him all right. He sells his 
own daughters and gives anyone away for a 
kopek.” 

“No, Fedya, he can’t touch us: he knows he 
couldn’t get away with that. He’s just as much 
a coward as he is a skunk, So you needn't be 
afraid of him.” 

At the threshold he bent down and said qui- 
elly: 

“T’ve warned him that the police shouldn't 
knock about our yard. He’s hand in glove with 
them but he’s afraid of me.” 

I couldn’t restrain myself and said: 

‘I’m sorry for those daughters of his.” 

“We'll have a talk about them another time, 
Fyodor Vasilich. There are many things you 
don’t understand in life yet. Our life is a sav- 
age, dirty business.” 

At such moments Stepan Ivanych showed 
me a new side of his nature: now he was the 
stern master of those terrible, all-powerful 
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machines which according to his will set the 
whole building throbbing. If necessary he 
could stop the terrible fly-wheel and the 
thrusts of the heavy rods and then all the floors 
of the mill would fall silent and still. He 
knew, he saw, he felt everything that went on 
inside those monsters which seemed to me to 
be alive, They breathed resoundingly, their 
numerous eyes glittered and they seemed to 
be swaggering before Stepan Ivanych in their 
power and harmony, their elficiency and 
beauty. 


